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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


Ts offensive launched in Flanders last Tuesday 





opens a new phase in this year’s fighting on 

the Western front. There is no question, as at 
the Battle of Messines-Wytschaete, of a one-day opera- 
tion complete in itself. We may take it that, as on the 
Somme last year, but over a much larger theatre, one 
blow will be followed up by another. The artillery 
preparation, which preceded the infantry attack, had 
been heavy for about a fortnight and intense for nine 
days; according to the German communiqués its in- 
tensity has never been exceeded. It was spread over 
a front many times longer than that selected for the 
first day’s battle, which extended on both sides of the 
salient of Ypres for a total distance of fifteen miles. One 
of the chief fruits of the Messines victory was that it 
restored the possibility of using the Ypres salient for the 
purpose which dictated its original retention ; that is, as 
the starting-point for a movement against Flanders. 
To this use it has promptly been put. 


* * * 


The opening operation was executed under singularly 
unfavourable circumstances. Before it and after it there 
was, as in London, torrential rain, whose hindrance to 


fighting can nowhere be greater than in this very low 
district of Flanders. Nevertheless we are*told that 
the whole of Tuesday’s programme was carried out. A 
belt of ground varying from half-a-mile to two-and-a- 
half miles in width was captured along the entire 
distance from the Lys to Steenstraat, including the 
whole of the Pilkem Ridge, a northern, though much less 
formidable, counterpart to the Messines Ridge on the 
other side of Ypres. The number of prisoners and guns 
taken was conspicuously less than in either of the 
previous offensives this year, but it seems that this may 
have resulted from a conscious plan of limiting the first 
day’s progress. To go too far the first day carries 
the attacker too much beyond range of his own guns, and 
increases the initial harvest at the cost of subsequent 
embarrassments. Just because the present battle is not 
designed as a one-day operation, it might be expected 
to differ in this respect from its predecessors. 


* * * 


The storm over Mr. Henderson’s visit to Paris is, 
as we write, still raging. Mr. Henderson’s position 
was, we admit, anomalous. But, then, wars are anoma- 
lous and Coalition Governments with Labour Parties 
in them are anomalous. The House of Commons was 
comprehensibly incensed by Mr. Bonar Law’s stupid 
suggestion that the War Cabinet did not really know 
what Mr. Henderson, in his non-Ministerial capacity, 
was doing. Of course it knew. It is not conceivable 
that he should merely have said that he wanted a few 
days’ leave and a passport, and that his fellow-Ministers 
should not have discussed the nature of his mission, 
and its desirability. It is ridiculous to suppose the 
contrary : that a Member of the War Cabinet can take, 
in any capacity whatsoever, action as to the discussion 
of peace of which his colleagues have no official cognis- 
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ance. Mr. Law may not, as he explained later, share 
Mr. Henderson’s views. We have become accustomed, 
during the war, to such differences between Ministers. 
But he was not ignorant of them. 


* * * 


The noisy Press campaign laid stress on the curious- 
ness of Mr. Henderson’s double political life. But, 
of course, the real reason of the campaign was not 
the mere objection to Mr. Henderson’s continuing to 
act as a leader of the International Labour Movement, 
and to discuss matters with French comrades in that 
capacity ; it was a fierce hostility to what may be called 
the Stockholm idea. The Harmsworth papers, the 
strength of whose lungs is in inverse ratio to their 
prices, have been shouting their loudest against English- 
men meeting Germans at Stockholm—oblivious of the 
fact, apparently, that official Englishmen have just 
been meeting official Germans at The Hague. The Times, 
in its excited protests against Mr. Henderson’s intention 
to try to get the Labour Party to rescind its decision 
not to join in an international conference, said : 


It is alléged that ever since his return from Russia Mr. 
Henderson has been working for this end, and that he will 
attempt at the coming party conference to induce it to rescind 
the Manchester resolution, which repudiates all idea of meet- 
ings between the representatives of British Labour and enemy 
Socialists during the war. It is plain that no man harbouring 
such ideas, and endeavouring to realise them by furtive co- 
operation with persons like Mr. MacDonald, is fit to keep 
his seat in the War Cabinet. 


Writing like this is the fruit of ignorance and—we speak 
metaphorically—sheer pot-house prejudice. It is really 
irresponsible journalism. Whether it was abysmal ignor- 
ance, or mere wanton malice, that made the T'imes back 
this up by a long letter in large type from Mr. Victor 
Fisher attempting to implicate Mr. Henderson in the 
views of Mr. Morel we do not know; whichever was 
the reason, the obvious suggestion to the Times’ readers 
that Mr. Fisher is an influential spokesman of British 
Labour cannot but mislead them. 


* * * 


Let us once more state, for the benefit of persons who 
are still willing to look facts in the face, what is the 
position with regard to Stockholm. It is still just con- 
ceivable, of course, that the Russians may change their 
minds about it. M. Kerensky has said nothing about 
Stockholm for a long time. We cannot be absolutely 
certain that he, or even the C.W.S.D., may not adopt 
a new attitude: in which event the whole position 
would be different. But take things as they now are. 
The Russians will be there. The neutrals will be 
there. The Germans will be there. The Russians 
are still, as a body, remarkably ill-informed about 
this country. They have an imperfect conception 
of our war-aims, which, on the whole, square 
pretty well with their abstract principles, and 
some of them have been deluded, by false reports and 
their own experience, into thinking that in France and 
England Imperialist Governments are waging war 


with the reluctant help of a suspicious population and 
a gloomy army, Are we or are we not, at Stockholm, 





going to leave them to the Germans, who will do their 
best to enlist Russian sympathy? Is or is not our case 
to go by default ?. Even if we regretted the summoning 
of the Conference, it is surely our business to send 
delegates, and to send the most representative and 
patriotic delegates we can get. But it is the opinion 
of very many informed Socialists with strong pro- 
Entente leanings that the Conference will be of positive 
benefit to us and our Allies. Swedish Socialists, who 
have already seen the hopeless attempts of the German 
Majority to argue with detached outsiders, are con- 
vinced that in any general international assembly of 
democrats, if the two cases are put, the anti-German 
case is bound to triumph. The German programme will 
not bear analysis in such a gathering. International 
Socialism believes in the freedom of peoples to choose 
their own Governments, and Prussian Poland in itself is 
a rock big enough to split the Germans at Stockholm. 


* 2k * 


That is the view widely held by pro-war Socialists. 
Even were there less grounds for it, we cannot conceive 
what could be lost by Labour representatives of indis- 
putably patriotic views going to Stockholm. They are 
not likely to be converted by the physical presence of 
Herren Scheidemann and Siidekum, and these gentle- 
men will certainly have no new destructive arguments 
to produce. It is true that if our Majority go our 
Minority will have to go as well, and that if we send 
anybody we shall send Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden. 
But their absence would not mean the absence of their 
views, and their detention here does not keep either 
the Germans or the Russians in ignorance of them. 
The Labour Party, when it originally decided not to 
participate in such conferences, did so very largely 
because the movement in favour of participation was 
then in the hands of the Pacifists. It is quite likely 
that now that the initiative comes from another 
quarter, next Friday’s Conference will vote the other 
way. And we trust that Mr. Henderson’s visit to 
France did something, directly or indirectly, to secure 
the assent of the French Government to the despatch 
of French delegates—a step which the French Party 
has already decided to be desirable. It is a pity that 
so many politicians and journalists in England and 
France have so little belief in the sheer effective moral 
the war-aims that they themselves 





weight of 
proclaim. 
** a * 


The endeavour to arrive at stability is the explanation 
of the greater part of this week’s news from Russia. 
As we go to press the composition of the revised 
Provisional Government has not yet been decided ; 
the Cadets refuse to co-operate with the Socialists 
if this is to involve the continuation of Chernov at the 
Ministry of Agriculture, while Kerensky, on the other 
hand, declines to be parted from Chernov. The latter's 
offence, in the eyes of the Cadets, is his drastic land 
nationalisation programme; on paper he has already 
abolished the right to buy and sell land. Great hopes 
are entertained of the immediately forthcoming Moscow 
Congress, which is to represent all classes and all 
interests, If this body secures, not merely the repre- 
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sentation of all sections of Russian society, but also their 
support, it may possibly take the place, at any rate 
for a time, of the Constituent Assembly, the arrange- 
ments for which are now all but complete. It will be 
interesting to see if Petrograd is inclined to follow the 
lead of Moscow. Petrograd has a vast “ floating” 
population of recent immigration. Some three hundred 
thousand metal-workers have been added to it since the 
outbreak of war, and most of these have come straight 
from the villages. Then there are the soldiers, loyal and 
deserters, who are less industrialised, and also mainly 
belong to the peasant class. The sudden subjection of 
these masses to political propaganda of an extreme 
character has made the political atmosphere of Petro- 
grad peculiarly stormy. The same is true of Moscow, but, 
apparently, to a slighter extent. 


* * * 


It is to be expected that pacifist meetings should 
sometimes be attacked by mobs, egged on by news- 
papers, although no reasonable man imagines that move- 
ments are checked by breaking heads or windows. 
But we do expect that when such meetings, quite 
legally, are held, the authorities should show a little 
more interest in the preservation of order than they 
did last Saturday... When a crowd attacked the 
“ Brotherhood Church,” dispersed a meeting, battered 
delegates and smashed all the furniture, the large force 
of police who were present seem to have viewed the 
proceedings with unconcern. The only man arrested 
afterwards was one of the delegates. It is not credible 
that arrests could not have been effected amongst those 
who openly assaulted persons and destroyed property ; 
and this impunity may, we fear, lead to an increase of 
these disgraceful riots, which do not check pacifism 
and only result in bringing the Law into contempt and 
undermining the traditional English belief in the right of 
free speech. The arguments used by the truculent 
Press now are precisely those used during the last war 
by those who thought it only natural that Mr. Lloyd 
George, when addressing anti-war meetings, should have 
to risk his life. A Prime Minister who has in his time 
escaped in a policeman’s uniform from a howling mob 
might, we should have thought, find time to inculcate 
in the proper quarters the desirability of protecting 
unpopular politicians from maltreatment. 


* * * 


Mr. Churchill has made a good beginning at the 
Ministry of Munitions by inviting the local as well as the 
central representatives of the Engineering Trade Unions, 
to the number of several hundreds, to discuss very 
frankly with him all their grievances, and to suggest 
to him any ways in which the difficulties of “ dilution ” 
on private work can be overcome. Unfortunately the 
industry is in such a tangle, customs and earnings differ 
so from shop to shop, the views of the forty separate 
Trade Unions concerned are so divergent, and—as it 
must also be said—the employers are so unhelpful in 
refusing to subject the piecework rate for successive 
jobs to any joint assessment, or even to any but their 
own arbitrary decision, without independent verifica- 











tion or control, that there seems little hope that the 
deep-seated distrust of the Government among the 
rank and file can be overcome in time to allow of the 
provision for “dilution” being retained, with the 
engineers’ consent, in the Munitions Act Amendment 
Bill, which is awaiting its final stages in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Churchill's frankness made a favourable 
impression on the workmen; a great many friendly 
speeches were made, but nothing approaching to a 
solution was found. 


* * * 


It was to be expected that the pressure of war organisa- 
tion would compel many changes in the American 
administrative machine. President Wilson has had to 
remodel the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defence, the body of unofficial experts ap- 
pointed immediately after the declaration of war to 
supplement the Cabinet. Its position is extra-constitu- 
tional ; indeed, so obviously irregular was it that, to 
begin with, the financial basis for its complex system of 
committees working at Washington had to be privately 
guaranteed. The American Cabinet system, of course, 
is infinitely less adaptable and elastic than ours, and it 
will be interesting to watch the way in which the new 
group of advisers work with the Cabinet Ministers, 
especially with the heads of the fighting departments. 
In the meantime Mr. Wilson has to resist, day by day, 
a concerted attack upon two of his Ministers—Mr. 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. Newton Baker, 
Secretary for War. The critics are comparatively 
moderate in regard to Mr. Baker, but they keep up the 
attack upon Mr. Daniels with extraordinary persistence. 
It is, obviously, to be regretted that the President has 
to rely upon a Cabinet which the most generous judgment 
must allow to consist chiefly of mediocrities, for it is 
not possible in war-time, as it has been in the past, to 
take the view that Cabinet office is unimportant. 
Possibly we may see America successfully working out 
an experimental union between an unchanging Cabinet 
Group and a mobile body of advisory experts outside. 
The experts, at any rate, are amenable to public 
opinion. 

* * * 


On Wednesday evening Lord Beresford attended a 
meeting at the House of Commons convened by the 
General Federation of Trade Unions. This surprising 
fact alone indicates that if the object of the meeting 
is not rapidly achieved, the Government will be attacke« 
on both flanks. The purpose, in fact, was the con- 
sideration of the question of soldiers’ and sailors’ pay. 
Mr. O'Grady estimated that the cost of making the 
minimum net allowance to a British soldier or sailor 
3s. a day (exclusive of separation allowances, &c.) would 
be £125,000,000 a year, or an extra £340,000 a day. A 
Committee of members of both Houses has been formed 
to work out details. It is understood that the War 
Cabinet is prepared to endorse the Committee's decisions, 
and that there is a good prospect of the British soldier 
being placed on a footing, financially at any rate, 
approximating to that of his Australian brother-in- 


arms. 
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THE WAR'S 
THIRD ANNIVERSARY 


N the darkest week of the war, after the French 
I Government had left Paris, we published an 
for Confidence,” in 
which we pointed out that the Allies must be invincible— 


article entitled ‘ Grounds 
if they chose to be. We based our confidence on 
these considerations: that the Allied nations had a 
great ultimate superiority in man-power ; that, having 
command of the sea, they must have an even greater 
ultimate superiority in matériel ; and that the civilised 
mind-power ultimately at their disposal for the purposes 
of the conflict could not be rated below the highest 
available in the world. A year later, when the 
great Russian disasters had reached their climax, 
and the last die had been thrown and lost at the 
Dardanelles, we published a second article, pointing 
out in more detail that these arguments still held 
good, and that if the expectations open to a sanguine 
but reasonable German were put at their highest, they 
could not, taken together, amount to, or result in, a 
German victory. What we said on these two occasions 
regarding the reserves of resistance possessed by the 
French and Russian nations respectively was in each 
case thoroughly justified by the sequel. 

Last year, on the second anniversary of the war, we 
pointed out that the old factors still held good, and 
were now becoming tooevident to be overlooked. With 
the Brussilov and Somme offensives a new chapter in the 
war had been opened, in which for the first time the in- 
itiative was with the Allies. The military situation was 
safe for them ; their remaining dangers were political : 

Humanly speaking the Allies are now bound to win, provided 
they go on ; there is little risk left that any one of them will 
be knocked out ; and the longer they go on, the more final 
and decisive their victory must be. The chief dangers before 
them are political rather than military. 

The twelve months since these words were written have 
furnished continual confirmation of their truth, and 
nothing has confirmed them more than the attitude of 
Germany herself. During the first two years of the 
struggle the German voice was unanimous in proclaim- 
ing German victory. Large annexations East and West, 
and heavy indemnities levied on all the Allies, were 
taken for granted as the war’s outcome, as assuredly 
they had been among its motives. After the Somme 
battles we heard a different tune. The war, we were 
toid by the then German Chancellor, had reached a 
stage when to continue it meant only a useless effusion 
of blood. Germany was victorious; she wanted no 
more, and the Allies could get no more; it was a suit- 
able juncture for peace. Behind the diplomatic bluff 
which gave this “ offer’’ its shape, the underlying and 
determining fact was that the enemy realised his 
inability to conquer the Allies. His object was to 
persuade them, before the tipping of the scale in their 
favour became overwhelming, that they would be equally 
unable to conquer him. In other words, he passed from 
reliance on military to reliance on political weapons. 

Indeed, the third year of war has been remarkable 
for the predominance of political over military changes. 
The only military advantages obtained by the enemy, 





last autumn’s in Rumania and this summer's in Galicia, 
have both been obtained through political disorders 
—the first through the corruption of the old regime 
in Russia, the second through the confusions of 
the new. The long series of British and French 
victories in the West have had no such adventitious 
aids; they represent a solid and _ steadily in- 
creasing military superiority of the Allies in the 
principal theatre of war. The military initiative 
remaining with us, we have left the political initiative 
largely to the Germans. Perhaps, indeed, we have 
left it too largely. Yet the two greatest political 
changes which have occurred have both been heavily 
in our favour. The Russian Revolution freed us from 
the imminent treachery arranged and all but carried 
out by the late Tsar’s Government. It also increased 
incalculably the moral strength of the Alliance by 
purging it from the entanglements of the Tsarism and 
making it throughout, what it had always been essen- 
tially in the West, a union of free peoples banded to 
resist the aggressive autocracies. An even greater 
source of strength, alike moral, material, and in the 
long run military, has been the entry into the war of 
the United States. If anything were needed to make 
more absolute that ultimate superiority in civilised 
resources which we showed the Alliance to possess 
already in 1914, it was this crowning mercy of American 
comradeship. 

What we said, therefore, last August, remains truer 
than ever this August; the Allies have the military 
game in their hands, if they choose to play it out. The 
history of the war, carefully studied, lends no coun- 
tenance to the theory of deadlock. Since the first rough 
sorting-out of military forces in the initial months, 
the contest may have seemed slow, but it has never 
been stationary. German superiority was first steadily 
on the rise, till it reached its climax about the time 
of the conquest of Serbia. It then declined, till last 
summer an Allied superiority gradually took its place, 
and has since then been steadily extending. No limit 
is visible to its possible extension. It is doubtless the 
case that in some respects—particularly in regard to 
effectives—the Germans have kept, going longer than 
was hoped. The calculations about the exhaustion of 
the German reserves, which some writers used to attempt 
with such precision, have been completely falsified as 
to date. The reason is that as the war has progressed 
it has been proved possible by processes of “‘ combing ” 
and substitution to raise far more soldiers from among 
a given population than had hitherto been reckoned on. 
But this experience is not confined to Germany; and 
though it may lengthen somewhat the period during 
which she will have men enough to hold her existing 
lines, it does not affect the decisive disproportion in 
man-power between the two groups of belligerents. 

In modern war the element of chance, except in a 
minor degree, is eliminated. The forces engaged are so 
enormous that personal factors tend to cancel out. 
No Napoleon can be expected to arise now and confound 
calculations by his individual genius. The victory of 
the Allies is in this sense inevitable. Temporary 
chances there are, nevertheless, which may interrupt 
progress towards it. Such a chance was the rain of 
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last October, which robbed us of a large part of the 
fruits of three months’ successful uphill victory. Such 
a chance was the bad weather which impeded the 
French offensive of April 16th; and such again is the 
excessive rainfall which has so inopportunely coincided 
with the present offensive in Flanders. No one can 
prevent such chances; the only thing is to remember 
that they are chances, and not draw unwarranted 
conclusions from their results. Remembering that 
almost the sole hope of the enemy lies in discouraging us, 
we must take particular care not to be illegitimately 
discouraged. We must remember that the possibility 
of victory rests, not on the event of one operation or 
of two, but on a permanent and growing military 
superiority, whose full fruits we only need patience to 
realise. 

Apart from the possibilities of political intrigue and 
diplomatic bluff, the enemy have but one real resource, 
and that is the submarine warfare. If it were successful, 
we should lose the war, because it would destroy one 
of the most ultimate facts on which our strength depends. 
But though the mid-war slackness of the Admiralty 
and its insufficient construction of destroyers and other 
anti-submarine craft had brought us by the beginning 
of this year into a dangerous situation, there is no 
reason to fear that the danger will not now be parried. 
Conversely, on our side the chief hope of accelerating 
the effect of our military superiority and hastening the 
advent of a peace on durable terms seems to lie in the 
development of aircraft. To this the Americans in 
particular seem now very much alive. They have 
much leeway to make up in aeroplane construction 
before they can produce in very large numbers machines 
good enough to hold their own on the fighting fronts ; 
but their resources should be equal to the task. Every 
airman is convinced that aeroplanes will finish the 
war; and no one who realises (as few of the public do) 
the enormous variety of new functions which aeroplanes 
have successfully taken over since 1914 will be inclined 
to put any dogmatic limits to the development of 
this arm. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
FP” some reason which it is difficult to understand, 


the Government makes a mystery of its organ- 
isation and proceedings in connection with 
Reconstruction, and we are left in the dark as to the 
meaning of the change that has now been made. Dr. 
Addison has been appointed, we are told, as “ Minister 
of Reconstruction (without portfolio). What is a 
portfolio? A new Ministry is being established, under 
a statute of its own, with its own staff and its own 
official seal, its own (potential) Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary, and its own functions, for which the Minister 
will be responsible to Parliament. What more “ port- 
folio’ can any Minister enjoy ? We do not grudge Dr. 
Addison his portfolio, but it is worth asking how the 
very serious and very pressing business that we call 
Reconstruction will be affected by the new departure. 
It is now more than a year ago since Mr. Asquith 
publicly recognised the need for a systematic consider- 
ation in advance of the social, economic, and official 
problems into which we should be suddenly plunged 
when the war stops. The Prime Minister promised us 





a “ Peace Book,” meaning an elaborately worked out 
scheme of the action to be taken, on the Declaration of 
Peace, by the Cabinet and Parliament, by each of the 
Government Departments and by the several Local 
Authorities, in order to cope with the difficulties that 
can be foreseen. The late Cabinet referred the matter 
to a “ Reconstruction Committee,” composed, almost 
entirely, of its own members ; and it is understood that 
a number of sub-committees and departmental com- 
mittees were appointed to work out particular problems. 
When Mr. Lloyd George succeeded Mr. Asquith, he 
appointed a new Reconstruction Committee, composed 
of less exalted personages, who, through Mr. Montagu 
as their Vice-Chairman, were perhaps to contribute to 
the Prime Minister fresh ideas rather than departmental 
experience. We imagine that the promotion of Mr. 
Montagu to the India Office, and the appointment of a 
responsible Minister of Reconstruction, necessarily 
bring the second Reconstruction Committee to an end. 

So far as is known to Parliament and the public, not 
much progress has been made, after more than a year's 
deliberation, with the actual preparation of the “ Peace 
Book,” the systematic formulation in advance of the 
policy to be adopted, and the action to be taken, by 
each public authority. We have been told that the 
plan for the Demobilisation of the four or five millions 
of soldiers and sailors has been elaborately worked out 
in detail, but nothing has yet been published as to the 
similar plan that will be required for the analogous 
“‘Demobilisation” of the three millions of workers in 
munitions and other war trades, including the tem- 
porary substitutes whom the returning soldiers will 
displace. It is important to remember that the dis- 
charge of the bulk of these three millions will necessarily 
take place before that of the Army ; and it is actually 
their hurried seeking for new situations that will begin 
the gigantic “ General Post” of half the entire wage- 
earning population. It is rumoured that a new Sub- 
Committee has just been set up to consider this question. 
But nothing has leaked out as to there being yet any 
Government programme for the Prevention of Unem- 
ployment during the first year or two of this “ General 
Post.” It may be that the Government is contem- 
plating, as it would be well advised to do, the extension 
of Unemployment Benefit, as a strictly temporary 
measure, for the first year of Demobilisation, to the 
whole wage-earning population. But apart from the 
Unemployment Benefit already promised to all the 
discharged soldiers and all the workers in certain 
trades, apart even from its possible extension to the 
remainder of the wage-earners, it is pretty certain that 
the Government will find it necessary, under the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act or otherwise, to see that enough 
work is put in hand, step by step with the progress of 
Demobilisation, to ensure employment for all. This, 
however, involves not only a timely settlement of 
policy, but also the selection of works, the acquisition 
of land, the preparation of plans, and what not, long 
before Peace is upon us. It would help to allay the 
Labour Unrest about which the Government is rightly 
solicitous if some definite announcement could be 
made upon this point. The problem of Housing, for 
which it is now said that a million new cottages will 
be required within the first four years of peace, is inti- 
mately bound up with this Prevention of Unemploy- 
ment. The Government, it appears, has just repeated 
its decision to subsidise housing from the Exchequer 
on an unprecedentedly large scale; but the total 
number of cottages, the localities in which they are 
to be built, the part to be played by the Local Autho- 
rities, the acquisition of the sites, and the preparation 
of the plans are all still under discussion. Unless 
Dr. Addison and Mr. Hayes Fisher can get all these 
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points definitely decided this autumn, it does not 
seem likely that the new cottages can be got ready 
for occupation, as Mr. Walter Long once declared they 
must be, before the soldiers return home. 

There are two ranges of problems on which we know 
that Sub-Committees have reported, without any 
Government decision having been arrived at. In the 
important matter of Commercial Policy and the regu- 
lation of oversea trade, Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
Sub-Committee has made some proposals, largely on 
the lines of the resolutions of the Paris Economic 
Conference. Apparently, the entry of the United 
States into the war, and the growing recognition of 
the impending world-shortage in food, materials, and 
shipping, has taken all the vitality out of these pro- 
posals. At any rate, they are not inscribed in the 
** Peace Book,” and no others yet replace them. In the 
not less important problem of the Restoration of Trade 
Union Conditions, the maintenance of the Standard 
Rate and the prevention of industrial strife, the Govern- 
ment has apparently got no further than publishing, 
for general information, both the interesting report of 
Mr. Whitley’s Sub-Committee on National Councils of 
Employers and Employed, and the recent reports of 
the eight local Commissions on Labour Unrest. These 
reports propound questions rather than afford answers 
tothem. As to any decision on such important matters 
as the future administration of the railways and the 
coal mines, or of finance, we can hear nothing. 

It is, we fear, evident that the “ Peace Book ”’ has, 
so far, not made much progress. If the establishment 
of a Ministry of Reconstruction means that the Prime 
Minister realises the need for quickening the pace, and 
intends to support Dr. Addison in the necessary measures, 
we cannot but admit that some such action was called 
for. Probably the second Reconstruction Committee, 
like the first, never had a fair chance of coping with its 
very considerable task. It had only an exiguous 
secretarial staff; it could exercise no authority over 
other Government Departments ; and it does not seem 
to have employed experts of its own. We assume 
that the Minister of Reconstruction will not fail to get 
what he needs for his new Department, which certainly 
has as great a claim on the Treasury as some of the 
forty other Ministries by which we are now governed. 
It is of comparatively little use setting leisurely com- 
mittees of busy people to discuss at periodical meetings 
all that they happen to know about a particular problem. 
What the Minister of Reconstruction will want in 
each case is a terse and authoritative statement of 
the facts that have to be dealt with, the proposals and 
suggestions that have hitherto been made, and a critical 
examination of the manner in which the particular 
problem and the various alternative solutions fit in 
with the other problems of Reconstruction. Such a 
statement can only be drawn up by a practised inves- 
tigator, who has made himself acquainted with all 
the information available in the various Government 
Departments. If the attempt is not to be a fiasco, 
the generous co-operation of all these Departments 
is required. All the aspects of Demobilisation, for 
instance, have necessarily to be dealt with in line with 
the preparations for preventing Unemployment ; these, 
again, involve a parallel treatment of Housing, and the 
urgently needed restoration of schools and other public 
institutions, roads and railways; all of which will 
depend on the continuance of Government control of 
raw materials and the maintenance of allocation accord- 
ing to priority of need, and this, again, on the extension 
for the period of reconstruction of the necessary portions 
of the emergency powers of the Defence of the Realm 
Acts. Equally bound up with this is the Restoration 


of Trade Union Conditions and the maintenance of 


the Standard Rate; and this involves the issue of the 
relation of the State to the manufacturing employers 
and the close combinations into which these are now 
hurrying, if not also the regulation of prices and profits 
as well as wages. But in order to meet these con- 
ditions the manufacturers are asking for cheap electric 
power, which involves giant new power stations, hardly 
to be erected otherwise than by the Government. 
These super-power stations obviously cannot be started 
without an assurance that they will not be “ held up” 
by a coal-ring, and the Government must therefore 
make up its mind whether it is not compelled to retain 
its present ownership or control of the mines—just as 
it must in the case of the railways. In short, what is 
involved in Reconstruction is not a litter of isolated 
and mutually conflicting proposals, but a compre- 
hensive plan, in which all the separate problems find 
their several solutions. The “ Peace Book” that 
Mr. Asquith spoke of is a big thing; and Dr. Addison 
will earn the nation’s gratitude if he does the job. 


DEMOCRACY AND IMPERIALISM 
IN ITALY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE attempt has already been made in the columns 
of Tue New SratesMaAn* to explain the peculiar 
position of Italy in European politics, and in parti- 
cular the prominence acquired during the war by the Nation- 
alist Party in that country. It was pointed out how Italy 
started in her career as a single State handicapped in that 
international race for wealth, power, and “ greatness ” which 
unhappily characterised the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, and which ended in Armageddon, by the fact that 
her unification was incomplete and rather formal than 
actual. The alliance with Germany, while it enabled her 
to develop her economic resources, involved a dependence 
on German world-policy which became in course of years 
increasingly dangerous and galling. If Italian diplomacy 
is inclined to be touchy and distrustful of its Allies, the 
fact is sufficiently accounted for by the experience of half 
a century. The outbreak of the present war found her 
as a nation unsatisfied and with a sore feeling of having 
been hardly used. So long as she was struggling for unity 
against the forces of dynastic reactionism she had had the 
sympathy and help of the Western Powers. But when, 
having attained the form of unity and the formal status 
of a “ Great Power,” she aspired to go further and make 
herself in fact united and powerful, there was a marked 
cooling off in the sympathy of her former friends, and it was 
partly the exclusive and jealous attitude of the Mediter- 
ranean Powers which drove her into the arms of the Central 
Empires—out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

When in 1910 the Italian “ Nationalist Party ” came 
into existence, it gave definite form to this widespread 
feeling of dissatisfaction and thwarted aspiration. The 
new party set itself first to promote a national consciousness 
and national solidarity, and secondly—by a successful 
act of self-assertion (which necessarily took the form of 
war, civilisation having so far failed to invent any comparable 
form of national self-expression)—to restore to the nation 
its self-confidence and to win for it the respect of its 
neighbours. Judged as a piece of colonial expansion, the 
occupation of Tripoli may not appear to be a very brilliant 
performance. But it served its purpose. From 1911 dates 
a distinct renascence of national spirit in Italy, and Italians 
of all political parties feel that for this the country is largely 





* Tue New StTatesMAN, November 4th and 11th, 1916. 
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indebted to the men of the Nationalist Party. It is 
partly this feeling and partly, as was explained in the 
articles referred to above, anxiety to maintain solid the 
“ fronte interno” in face of a neutralist majority* which 
for a long time induced the democratic wing of the War Party 
—the “ Interventionists ’—to refrain “even from good 
words ” while the Nationalist Party interpreted in its own 
extravagant way the war aims of Italy, taking advantage 
of the prevailing war mentality to get its own imperialistic 
programme accepted as the programme of interventionism. 

For a long time it seemed as if the Nationalist programme 
had indeed been accepted by practically all interventionists. 
Certain Radical papers put in from time to time a plea 
for the recognition of Slav rights. Bissolati expressed 
himself in the same sense in an interview with the Matin 
in September, 1916, when he also condemned the Nationalist 
attitude; and his views were reflected in his organ, the 
Azione Socialista. More recently L’Unita, of De Viti de 
Marco, has added its voice and brought down upon itself 
the wrath of L’Idea Nazionale. But the incompatibility 
of the two extreme wings of the interventionist combination 
was not openly acknowledged. 

Quite recently, however, it has come to something like 
an open breach between them. It will be interesting to 
see how this has come about. 

In May, 1915, it will be remembered that Signor Giolitti, 
who had long exercised a sort of dictatorship in Italian 
politics, at will assuming or delegating to a lieutenant 
the Premiership, did his utmost to keep Italy out of the 
war. Giolitti had “made” the elections of 1913 from 
which the present Chamber of Deputies originated, and 
could count on a majority in Parliament. His view was 
the counsel of prudence certain to recommend itself to 
the business interests mainly represented there. Italian 
finance and commerce was very largely in German hands 
or dependent on German firms, and would be seriously 
upset by war with the Central Empires. If the decision 
had rested with the Parliament, Italy would still be neutral. 
But popular indignation took the matter out of the hands 
of Parliament, and in “ the glorious days of May ” Giolitti 
was denounced as having schemed to sell Italian honour 
for a “* parecchio ” (a good deal) and was howled out of public 
life. Many of his nominees and followers in the Chamber 
sooner or later, and with more or less sincerity, accepted 
the view of the interventionists. Some remain staunchly 
loyal to their chief. Thus in the Chamber a_ highly 
ambiguous situation exists. Given the right conditions, 
the Giolittian majority may at any time be reconstituted. 

The strength of the War Party lay in the small but 
influential and compact Nationalist Party at the one end 
and the numerous groups of the extreme Left—Radicals, 
Reformist Socialists, and Republicans—at the other. It 
was a thoroughly unnatural union only maintained by 
the outside pressure of the neutralist danger. The big 
drums of the Nationalists had to be accepted by their 
democratic allies as the only means of maintaining the 
ascendancy of the interventionist minority over the more 
numerous neutralist element—Giolittian, Clerical, and Official 
Socialist. 

Until a few months ago this ascendancy scemed to be 
in no danger; but the Russian revolution, the intervention 
of the United States, and the duration of the war have 
produced in all the Entente countries a change of mentality 
and readjustment of internal forces. Solidarity with the 
Entente obviously connotes solidarity with democratic 
ideals. Reactionism and Imperialism are at a discount. 
Democracy is gaining the full courage of its opinions. 

In Italy official or Marxist Socialism has gained in numbers 








* To these influences should perhaps be added the one-sided action 
of the Italian Censorship, of which the Italian Radical Press complains. 





and influence. Apart from strikes and desertions, this 
is witnessed to by the subscription lists published in Avanti, 
by the urgent demands of the interventionists for measures 
of repression from the Minister of the Interior, and no 
less perhaps by the sudden desistence from these demands 
after the explanation given by Orlando in Secret Session. 
That the Giolittians are also raising their heads is proved 
by a Press episode which recently made a stir in Italy. 
On June 22nd, Orlando, Minister of the Interior (an 
ex-colleague of Giolitti), achieved a striking success by 
his speech in Secret Session in defence of his policy. Of 
this success Giolittian and other neutralist journals made 
the most, and the editor of La Stampa (who played a part 
in Giolitti’s attempt to re-open negotiations with von 
Biilow) took occasion to blow a veritable réveillé on the 
Giolittian bugle. No longer restrained by fear of the 
effect which their words might produce on public opinion 
in the country and abroad, members had at last been 
able to speak out their real thoughts and those of the groups 
which they represented. In this freer atmosphere the 
bubble of interventionist jingoism had at once been broken. 
The loud applause with which certain historic utterances 
had been received expressed the real feelings of the Chamber. 
The true patriotism of a certain great personality had 
received solemn consecration. The moral defeat of the 
so-called interventionists—that was the meaning of the 
applause accorded to Orlando, to Sonnino, to all those 
who had until yesterday been the victims and the butts 
of this Committee of Union and Progress. The revision 
of all values, which the time demanded, had now been 
inaugurated. The liberal and tolerant policy of Orlando 
had been vindicated and interventionism finally discredited. 
Even before the publication of La Stampa’s article, 
with its hardly-veiled threat of a Giolittian resurrection, 
the democratic interventionists seem to have been alive 
to the danger of persistence in the provocative policy 
dictated by their Nationalist allies. Evidence of this may be 
seen in the history of the recent Cabinet crisis, provoked 
by the Ministers representing the extreme Left before the 
reopening of the Chamber, on a matter which was not one 
of the acknowledged grounds of complaint against the 
Government, and nastily patched up with some sacrifice 
of dignity. Defeat of the Boselli Ministry in Parliament 
might well have opened the door to a Giolittian Government, 
with a policy of compromise and peace at any price which 
would have rallied the Giolittian waverers and would, 
besides, have had the support of the official Socialists. 
Another indication of the direction in which things 
are moving is to be found in the proceedings of a Congress 
of Interventionists held at Rome on July Ist and 2nd. 
The Congress seems to have been organised rather in a 
hurry by the Roman group with the object of strengthening 
the pressure on Government for a more strenuous war policy. 
But, according to the account given afterwards by a 
Nationalist orator, “the Congress degenerated owing to 
the attendance in force of irresponsible representatives 
from the Provinces”! The Congress was quite firm on the 
question of the war, and adopted a resolution in the “ ginger ” 
sense, protesting against the internal policy of the Govern- 
ment, and demanding (1) an inner War Cabinet; (2) 
social legislation calculated to improve the position of 
the proletariat ; but it adopted also by a large majority 
(hince illa lachryme) a further resolution worded as follows : 


The undersigned affirm the necessity of obtaining (1) the restoration 
of the territorial integrity of the invaded countries ; (2) indemnification 
of the losses sustained by their countries as a consequence of invasion ; 
(3) the integration of those countries which, like France, Italy, 
Rumania, etc., have part of their territory under foreign domination ; 
(4) the reconstitution as independent nations of Poland, Armenia, 
and generally of all peoples dismembered and subjected to foreign 
domination, even though they may have been artificially united in a 
conglomerate of States. 
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The undersigned further recognise the existence of other problems 
(systematisation of zones of mixed population, freedom of the seas, 
disarmament, colonies, etc.) which can only be solved by the establish- 
ment among the peoples of a permanent pact, uniting them in a free 
federation, even without, and in opposition to, those nations which 
may refuse to adhere to it. 

In this manner it will be possible to realise the ideal proclaimed 
by President Wilson and the French Republic of constituting the 
Society of Nations. They declare accordingly that the supreme 
goal of the war should find its definition in the Constitution of the 
United States of Europe and of the World—the only secure guarantee 
of a better future for humanity. 


The speech in which the Independent Socialist, De 
Ambris, moved this resolution is said to have provoked 
“a lively tumult.” The resolution was, however, eventually 
carried by a large majority. 

The comments of the Radical Secolo of July 4th leave 
no doubt as to the significance of this result. It calls it 
“victory of the anti-Nationalist and anti-Imperialist 
tendencies.” “The Nationalists who were present,” it 
goes on to say, “ protested against the conceptions expressed 
in this resolution. And it is perfectly natural. Nationalism 
is a derivative of that idea of force and unlimited expansion 
with which Germany entered upon war for the conquest 
of a vaster world-empire through the subjection of lesser 
nations or nations less prepared for the conflict. Italian 
Nationalism, which professes decidedly Imperialist principles, 
would have found itself quite in place in a war waged at the 
side of Germany, and is certainly out of place, given its 
conceptions of international relations, in a war waged 
against Germany for democratic and pacific ends. . . . The 
one standard it can apply and the one means it can trust 
toisforce. . . . The Congress did an excellent work in defining 
unequivocally the aims of the war. It was time that a 
voice should be keard in this sense. Certain fusions are 
only possible at the price of dangerous hypocrisies.” (The 
italics are ours.) 

Thus external and internal influences seem to be combining 
to give to Italian “interventionism ” and through it to 
the policy of the Italian Government a more reasonable 
and internationalist character. Only a_ whole-hearted 
co-operation with the democratic and _ internationalist 
aims of the Entente Coalition and a final repudiation by 
people and Government of the principles of German real- 
politik can now assure to Italy that position of dignity 
and security and opportunity for peaceful self-development 
for the sake of which she ranged herself on the side of 
the Entente. It is because we desire to see her established 
in such a position that we, in common with all sincere 
friends of Italy, rejoice in these indications of the coming 
triumph of Democracy over Imperialism, of the true Italy 
over the false. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


IV.—OVERSEAS POSSESSIONS. 


HE present war is due to so great a variety of different 
causes that it is a dangerous thing to isolate any one 
of them and say, “ The war is due to that.” But 

few persons with any knowledge of international relations 
during the last thirty years will deny that deep down in 
the origins of the present conflict the question of overseas 
possessions, of the control, economic or political, of Africa 
and Asia, played a very large part. The surface proof of 
this fact may be found in the often-repeated statement 
that Germany is aiming in this war at world-domination, for 
the true meaning of that domination is indicated by the 
German Chancellor’s offer in July, 1914, to respect the 
territorial integrity of France, and his significant exclusion 
of the French colonies from his offer. It is unfortunate 


that to Englishmen the whole question naturally presents 
itself as a bid on the part of Germany for what does not 
belong to her. Possession is nine-tenths of the law, but 
the law is not nine-tenths of the truth. If we are content 
to look at the world from that angle, we slip easily into the 
habit of concentrating upon the obvious moral guilt of our 
enemies, and thereby we lose the lessons of the history of 
the last thirty years and at the same time sow the seeds of 
similar disasters. 

The economic effect on European States of their control 
of overseas possessions has still to be studied scientifically 
and impartially. It is extremely doubtful whether many 
of the widely held postulates of policy and commerce 
with regard to those economic effects would stand the 
test of such investigation. But the point is not important 
for our present purposes. Foreign policy is moulded, 
and war and peace are caused, not by facts so much as by men’s 
beliefs. And Europe’s beliefs as to the economic advantages 
of political control in Africa and Asia dominated the foreign 
policy of the Great Powers between 1890 and 1914. If 
anyone will take the trouble to read the works of German 
political and historical writers of the period, he will find 
those beliefs expressed in their crudest form, partly because 
the German says what he means, and partly because he 
came, as has often been remarked, “late to the race for 
colonies.”” The writers of a book like Handels und Macht- 
politik, which was published in 1900, insist again and again 
upon the struggle which is taking place for the control 
of overseas possessions, of the absolute necessity for a great 
industrial power to share in that control, and of the opening 
of a new era of Mercantilism (ein neues Zeitalter des Merkan- 
tilismus ist angebrochen). Now these beliefs are not and 
were not confined to Germans. It was because they were 
held widely in all countries that the world saw the first 
“‘ seramble for Africa,” the partition of China into spheres 
of influence, the Anglo-Russian struggle in Asia, the Anglo- 
French struggle in Africa, the economic partition of Persia, 
the four or five-handed diplomatic and economic struggle 
in the Ottoman Empire, the Morocco affair, and the Italian 
seizure of Tripoli. 

It is not generally realised that all through this period 
the policy of the Great Powers was guided at different times 
and places by two opposite policies, one of competition 
and mutual exclusion, and the other of co-operation. A 
few instances will best show how continual this fluctuation 
in policy has been. In the ’80’s came the period of what 
Bismarck called “‘ Flaggenhissen und FV ertrags schlieszen” in 
Africa. The policy of the States of Europe was dominated 
by the idea that it was necessary to obtain for economic 
purposes actual political and physical control of as much 
of the African continent as possible. Each nation scrambled 
to raise its own flag in as many different places as possible, 
and to make treaties with as many of the “ native admini- 
strations ’’ (so they were called euphemistically) as possible. 
It was an open policy of exclusion, of the most acute and 
bitter hostility and competition. The history of Anglo- 
German policy between 1884 and 1887 is extremely instruc- 
tive. A kind of game of hide and seek was played up and 
down the coast of Africa between the German Nachtigal 
expedition and British agents. Meanwhile relations between 
the two countries became more and more strained. But 
Bismarck himself never had any sympathy for this policy, 
and on the few occasions on which he supported it, his 
hand was to a considerable extent forced by powerful 
interests in Germany. As soon as he saw the dangers to 
which the policy was leading, namely, complications in 
Europe and particularly with Britain, he set himself against 
it. 'The Congo Conference of 1885 which met under his pre- 
sidency in Berlin and the Anglo-German Treaty of 1890, 
which was actually negotiated by his successor but was 
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really due to Bismarck, were both a reversal of the 
policy of competition and exclusion. They were based 
on a policy of international co-operation, of free trade and 
the open door in Africa. Both settlements were open to 
criticism, particularly the Congo Treaty, but at least they 
removed for many years the danger of a serious international 


complication arising over the competition in tropical Africa. 


The history of international relations in China exhibits 
a similar fluctuation between competition and co-operation. 
Up to 1858, Great Britain had acted independently of other 
European States in her own interests in China. In 1858, 
came the Elgin mission which led to the Treaty of Tientsin. 
Lord Elgin’s instructions were to associate himself with 
the.American and French representatives in negotiating 
for economic privileges in China. This was the beginning 
of a European Concert in China, and international policy 
was based on the general principle that every nation was 
entitled to the economic and commercial privileges extended 
to any one nation. This system worked on the whole 
satisfactorily for a quarter of a century. Then between 
1880 and 1890 the wave of aggressive economic imperialism 
which we have already seen at work in Africa extended 
itself to China. The policy of exclusiveness and competition 
was adopted instead of that of the open door and co-opera- 
tion. It began in 1884, the year of the most feverish 
Flaggenhissen in Africa. The French opened the ball by 
declaring a protectorate over Annam. There followed 
about ten years of embittered political and economic 
struggle for concessions and spheres of influence. It became 
more and more evident to what goal this policy was leading, 
namely, either the destruction of China, or a European war, 
or more probably both. A realisation of what was looming 
ahead called a halt and produced a partial reversal of policy. 
The competing economic interests in China were largely 
financial. Little by little these financial interests, in close 
assgciation with the Governments of their respective 
countries, established a regular system of co-operation. 
The visible results of this new policy were the Anglo-German 
loan to China of 1896, the Tientsin-Pukow Railway Loan 
of 1908 financed by the British and German banks, the 
Hukuang Railways Loan Agreement of 1911 in which the 
British, French, German, and American groups all partici- 
pated, the Sextuple Agreement of 1912 which admitted 
the Russian and American groups into the syndicate. 

Now certain lessons clearly follow from this history. 
There can be no peace in the world so long as the com- 
petitive and exclusive policy with regard to overseas 
possessions holds sway. Political control in Africa and 
Asia is very unequally divided between the Great Powers 
of the world. If that political control is used through 
protective tariffs, concessions, and other exclusive privileges, 
(including similar methods applied in spheres of influence) to 
exclude participation of other countries in the economic 
privileges and opportunities, the economic struggle will 
inevitably be transferred first to the field of diplomacy 
and finally to the field of battle. Englishmen are naturally 
slow to see this because of the position of their Empire 
in the world. And it would be folly to imagine that this 
is a question merely between Germany and the possessory 
Powers. If the policy of exclusiveness and competition 
continue, it will not be long before the financial, industrial, 
and commercial interests in America, Italy, and Japan are 
claiming their right to places in the sun—in fact, the recent 
history of Japan shows that the process has already started. 

On the other hand, history shows that a policy of co-opera- 
tion and equal privileges—a policy embodied in the open door, 
free trade in dependencies, international control by financial 
national groups in association with their own Govern- 
ments as in China—does not involve any sacrifice of the 
economic interests of the European State. It is true that 





as pursued in the past it has unquestionably often involved 
the sacrifice of the interests of the Asiatic and African 
peoples. The financial and commercial exploitation of 
Africa and China is a page in its history which Western 
civilisation can hardly view with pride or even complacency. 
If European commerce, finance, and industry are going 
to find some means of dividing among themselves the 
fields for profit in Asia and Africa, or if they are going 
to co-operate in promoting their interests in those fields, 
then it is essential that some method should exist for repre- 
senting and protecting the interests of the inhabitants of 
Asia and Africa. 

These considerations indicate both why the old attempts 
at international co-operation finally failed and how the 
League of Nations would afford a greater probability of suc- 
cess. What was lacking under the old system was again 
any adequate guarantee. Take the case of China for 
instance. Here a right principle of policy had been laid 
down, embodied in the “open door” and the “ most 
favoured nation ” clause. Under this principle no European 
nation should obtain any exclusive economic privilege. 
But there was no adequate guarantee behind this arrange- 
ment. It rested not upon a common international agree- 
ment to which the parties were definitely and jointly pledged, 
but upon isolated treaties between the several Powers 
and China and the bare enunciation of policy by statesmen 
in their speeches. Again, even when, as in the Congo Treaty, 
joint action was taken, and the principle received the 
guarantee of all the Powers concerned, no provision was 
made for common action to see that the principle was 
maintained in practice. No sane person within the limits 
of a single State would expect the provisions of, say, the 
Insurance Act to be carried out in practice unless some 
administrative machinery of a permanent nature were 
created for the purpose; yet the diplomatists who signed 
the complicated Final Act at the Conference of 1885 
were quite content to disperse, apparently under the im- 
pression that those provisions would automatically take 
root and flourish in the forests of tropical Africa. 

The League provides means of meeting both these diffi- 
culties. In the first place it can lay down definitely the 
principle to regulate the economic relations of the Powers 
in Asia and Africa. The principle must make impossible 
the competition for exclusive economic privileges. That 
implies a guarantee of the Open Door and Free Trade in 
Africa and Asia, and a regularised system of common 
action in finance, railway construction, etc., on the model 
of the Sextuple Syndicate in China. And it should be 
remarked that the old principles of the Open Door and Free 
Trade would require under modern conditions the adoption 
of a supplementary principle of international economic 
policy—namely, an agreement through which an equitable 
allocation and distribution of tropical raw materials would 
be assured to all industrial nations. Behind this agree- 
ment would be the full guarantee of the League and the 
sanction of its collective power. And being a permanent 
alliance and association of States, the League would be 
able to create the permanent machinery necessary for 
seeing that the provisions were carried out in detail. For 
instance, if a State complained that another State was 
contravening the obligation as to the Open Door, and the 
dispute was not settled by diplomacy, the question being 
covered by a treaty would in the ordinary way come before 
the Judicial Tribunal. But in practice many questions 
would arise which could not be settled by reference to the 
Tribunal, and which would require action rather of an 
administrative nature. This applies especially to financial 
operations and to concessions. The only way in which 
they could be adequately dealt with would be through a 
Permanent Commission of the Council of the League, and 
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in practice again a division into sub-committees dealing 
with different political or economic spheres would be neces- 
sary. The commission would be entrusted with the duty 
of watching over the carrying out of the provisions of the 
treaty. It should at least have the powers of (a) allocating 
among the different nations spheres for investment of 
capital, and for concessions ; (b) of arranging the terms 
upon which different national groups should share either 
in loans or railway enterprises or other concessions; (c) 
adjudicating upon appeals from a State on behalf of its 
nationals claiming participation in financial, commercial, 
or industrial enterprises ; (d) stating a case for adjudication 
either by the Tribunal or the Council of Conciliation ; (e) 
protecting native interests; (f) framing general proposals 
to be submitted to the Council of the League for the regu- 
lation of economic relations in Asia and Africa and for the 
protection of native interests. Upon this Commission and 
its sub-committees the national groups, whether financial 
or commercial, should be represented in addition to the 
respective Governments. This, as a matter of fact, would only 
be regularising and openly recognising a system which 
has in effect been for long operative in China. And it is 
essential that native interests should be officially represented. 
How exactly to arrange for this might be a matter of greater 
difficulty, but it should not prove insuperable. In China, 
for instance, if once the danger of any Power individually 
applying pressure to squeeze economic concessions and 
privileges out of the Chinese were eliminated, the native 
administration would probably be capable of protecting 
itself, for it was the competition for privileges which led 
each European State to take the line of least resistance, 
which was to squeeze China. The native administration 
might therefore by its representation on the Commission 
be sufficiently able to protect itself in the case of a country 
like China, or even Turkey or Persia or Siam. But the same 
would clearly not apply to the sub-committee which dealt 
with tropical Africa. In this case the difficulty might 
be met by the appointment of a certain number of men 
or women who had devoted themselves to the protection 
of native interests, whether as missionaries, writers, or in 
other ways. 


THE LAST OF THE STREET 


CRIES 


NE of the compensations for living in London 
OC) at this time of the year is that one occasionally 
hears the voice of a man jor woman offering 
lavender for sale. Lavender is the only thing which 
is sold beautifully nowadays. It is sold to a song: 
every other ware is sold either to a shout or in silence. 
The muffin-man in his white garment has, we fancy, 
disappeared with his bell for ever. He, too, brought 
music into mean streets, even for those of us who 
shrank from eating his muffins. The milkman, happily, 
is left as a relic of old days, going around with 
his little hand-cart and howling ‘“ Mi’ O!” like a 
strange cat as he approaches our doors. When a 
foreigner comes to London, we have observed, he finds 
nothing funnier than the miaowing of the milkman 
in the early morning. The dustman also still gives a 
shout as he bangs on our side-door for admittance, 
but it is merely a vague noise like that sent up by a 
man in a nightmare and has no resemblance to the 
noble “‘ Dust O!” that must have been emitted by 
the brave fellows who once bore their treasures of rubbish 
to Boffin’s Bower. We do not suppose the dustman 


was ever so picturesque a figure as he appears in a 
certain print described in one of Mr. John Ashton’s 


books. He is there displayed with a very clean face 
and “attired in a yellow jacket, green waistcoat, 
crimson knee-breeches, blue ribbed stockings, and 
brown gaiters.’”’ At the present day, in his sou’-wester 
of sacking, he is the drabbest of shapes as he lobs 
down the path with a great silver bin on his back. 
Silver, we say, out of sheer obstinate refusal to face the 
fact of the ugly bucket-colour of our dust-bin. We 
cannot grant the dustman a clean face, as the old 
illustrator did, but we will at least invent for him a 
pretty appurtenance. We confess, moreover, to a 
taste for the itinerant knife-grinder, with his queer 
spindle-legged paraphernalia of wheels, straps and 
round stone to set the teeth on edge. He does not, 
so far as we have been able to discover from the uproar 
he makes, use either words or music, and the only 
knife we ever entrusted to him he certainly returned 
blunter than when we gave it to him; but we feel none 
the less tenderly towards him on that account as a 
seedy relic of the world of men and women that pre- 
ceded the present world of stores. The coal-heaver in 
his lovely corduroy waistcoat used to make a fine 
rumpus as he announced his journey through the 
streets. He may do so even now in some places, 
For our part, we never perceive him in these days save 
as a silent figure sitting lonely on his bags and gazing 
out at the world with a black face and bloodshot eyes. 
Would he might shout! A good voice for shouting 
coke—how often in one’s youth one heard this criticism 
on some singer or clergyman with tremendous lung- 
power! We cannot help wishing, too, for the return 
of the noisy cockle-seller leaning sideways with a heavy 
basket on his or her arm. As a child we never could 
make out what the cry for cockles was supposed to 
be. It sounded like “ Awpie! awpie! awpie!” 
In -those days even water was sold in the streets from 
carts shaped like prostrate barrels, and the water- 
seller would bring it to the door in a great wooden 
bucket. One remembers, too, the man who sold 
honeycombs, which he carried on a plate on the top 
of his head, a skilled balancer. He was always worth 
going to the window to see. He seemed eight feet 
high, and his voice was full of sweetness. But, as 
Mr. Kipling says, “ that’s all shove be’ind me, long ago 
an’ fur away.” The old erder changeth, giving place 
to the new. And the lavender-seller is left, a mere sign 
and memory, like a shell on a mountain-top, recalling 
the days when a sea of wonderful things covered the 
world, 

We heard a man crying lavender during the week. 
The plaintive melody he sang compelled us as ever to 
go to the window. We are sure the Highland reaper 
sang nothing more likely to make one stop and listen. 
The very tune seems to come from a field of all the 
colours. It has the charm of melancholy over the 
things that pass. It is a whine, a beggar’s appeal, 
transmuted and made beautiful. London becomes a 
summer day at the sound. If ever a tune had a dying 
fall and affected one 

like the sweet south 


That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour, 


it is assuredly the song of the lavender-sellers. What 
the words of the song are we are not quite certain. 
It begins, we believe : 
Will you buy my sweet lavender, 
Sixteen branches for a penny ? 

But other verses are sometimes sung, commending it as 
a plant full of virtue against the moth. For ourselves, 
even in this year in which moths flutter through the 
air like petals in a June orchard, we cannot bring 
ourselves to associate the song with utility. To regard 
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a song of this sweetness as the music of scavenging 
would be unendurable. At least, our own attitude to 
the song does not rise above that of the voluptuary. 
If we give a penny to the lavender-seller, it is not in 
return for lavender, but in return for the song. It 
brings to one’s imagination a world as trim and orderly 
as the world suggested in the novels of Jane Austen, 
a world in which every house has a garden, and men and 
women grow flowers instead of potatoes. We met a man 
the other day who said that the street cry of the lavender- 
seller always depressed him because it reminded him 
that the end of the summer was approaching. Most 
of us would as soon think of being depressed by the 
spectacle of silk butterflies speeding on their light 
lumbering way above the hollyhocks. All frail and 
lovely things cause us a pang when we think of them 
as a part of the procession and chorus of mortality. 
But it is the departure of life, not the departure 
of summer, that is our grief. 

The man we saw peddling lavender last week was 
a sturdy middle-sized beggar in a tumbledown hat and a 
weatherbeaten coat. He had a face of brick with 
respectable features, but with anxious wrinkles about 
his eyes. He had beyond question a good voice for 
shouting coke. Every time he sang he stopped in his 
walk, put his hand up to one side of his mouth like an 
Irish ballad-singer, and howled till the blood came into 
his forehead. It was impossible to distinguish the 
words, but the music was true enough, and, if it had 
not been, there were the long, dried-up, purple rods in 
his hand to reveal his purpose. We confess we found 
the ugliness neither of his voice nor of his colour an 
offence. His trade made up for everything—his trade 
and the song he sang so badly. One found him as 
charming as Horace Walpole. He bound one to the 
world of a hundred years ago, when life was not a 
business but a picture. At least, we like to think so. 
It is not only sentimentalists who are drawn in their 
imaginations to old customs, old jingles, old phrases, 
old houses, old dress, old paintings, even old pronuncia- 
tion. One feelsless of an upstart with so fine an inheritance 
of circumstance trailing behind one down through the 
centuries. We agree with everything that can be said 
in contempt of the man who is a slave to yesterday. 
But this is only because the man who is a slave to 
yesterday is, as a rule; a slave not to a living thing but 
to a monument. On the other hand, there is no one more 
fortunate than the man for whom a long train of 
yesterdays comes alive at a word, at a sound, at a 
glimpse of a snuff-box or a tapestry or an old wooden 
cradle. How one envies the person who can go into 
a museum and remain a man, a son of Adam! Most 
of us find a difficulty amid so crowded a world of speci- 
mens. It is as though all the generations began to talk 
at once—as though all the musical instruments collected 
in the South Kensington Museum began suddenly to 
play each its own air. This is not the ancient world. 
t is a clamjamphrie of ancient worlds. One gets used 
to it in time and is able to concentrate one’s mind on 
some chalice or garment that is in itself a summary 
of tradition. But to many people we fancy the first 
visit to a museum is almost as oppressive as would have 
been a day in the Black Hole of Calcutta. All the 
more is one delighted when tradition, instead of hiding 
away with a printed label on it in the chill end of a 
museum, appears in the streets as a hawker’s cry or a 
Regency house or a cross-timbered public-house with 
medieval angles. One is grateful to the lavender- 
seller above all because, even when he is at his hoarsest 
and shabbiest, he informs the working world with the 
presence of an elder city. It is impossible to explain 
how the voice of a single hawker or a single bird can 
suddenly make the whole air seem full right up to the 





sky when it had been empty and dull a moment before. 
But who is there who has not experienced this miracle ? 


Will you buy my sweet lavender, 
Sixteen branches for a penny ? 


One never hears this but one seems to follow the notes 
as they die away into the reaches of infinity. Usually 
it is a woman that sings it. She adds the tragic appeal 
of a begging woman to the appeal, already sufficiently 
exquisite, of her song. ee 

But the chief reason why we like to hear the hawkers 
as they go selling their lavender is different from all 
this. It is simply that lavender used to grow out- 
side the door of a whitewashed cottier-house on the 
top of a hill where we once desired to live as indifferent 
to the daily paper as Thoreau. If London Pride—or 
Patrick’s Cabbage, as it is sometimes called—had grown 
there instead, we should have loved London Pride, 
and have argued more hotly than we now do with 
those who despise it and say that it is ugly. As it is, 
the scent of lavender has always for us the faint scent 
of an ideal never accomplished or even attempted. 
Who is there who does not rejoice to be reminded of the 
days when Thoreau and Emerson came into his imagina- 
tion like sons of the morning and filled him with the 
passion to be a queer kind of mixture of a loafer and 
a god ? 





OBSERVATIONS 


UNDERSTAND the attitude of the Government 

I to be, not that it desires an international conference 
of Socialists, but that if an international conference 

is to take place it desires that British Majority Socialists 
shall be fully represented thereat. This seems to me to 
be a rather wise attitude. Nearly all conferences are 
beneficial—if not directly, then indirectly. Recent German 
excursions to Sweden have done much to enlighten German 
Socialism. At present, what with the restrictions on 
travel, to which I do not object, and what with the restric- 
tions on the importation of German and other foreign 
newspapers, to which I very strongly object, this island is 
rather like a room with the door and window closed on 
a hotday. ‘To send a few stalwart non-pacifists to Sweden 
would be like breaking a pane in the window. And I 
doubt not that British representatives would do at least 
as much good as they received. But if they go, and before 
they go, our Socialists should be authoritatively informed 
as to the War Cabinet’s ideas concerning peace terms 
and the preliminaries thereof. Sir Edward Carson’s truly 
remarkable babble about the banks of the Rhine has yet 
to be explained, and it is still doing us a great deal of harm 
throughout the democratic world. Mr. Bonar Law, who 
has once or twice shown astonishing adroitness in the 
House, put up a pitiable show in trying to defend the 
Carsonian utterance. Indeed, he managed to make it worse 
than ever. It is, of course, quite conceivable that Sir 
Edward Carson knows something about the Rhine. I 
should not be surprised to hear from his own lips that in 
1914 he sailed down the Rhine at the tiller of a yacht whose 
cargo was German rifles intended to promote treason in 
Ireland. But nothing will convince me that when he 
advised the German armies to retire behind the Rhine 
he was not under the impression that the Rhine was a 
frontier. And nothing will convince me that this man, 
who gets a hundred a week for making Britain ridiculous, 
is not a grave public danger. To contemplate Lord Milner 
as a guardian of British democratic interests in the final 
stages of the war is bad enough, but to contemplate Sir 
Edward Carson is decidedly worse. The spectacle nauseates. 


* * * 


The privilege accorded to the Times of sending its own 
service of specially selected Press extracts to Russia, to 
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which I gave publicity last week, has been withdrawn 
by the Intelligence Department, which doubtless was 
afraid of becoming known as the Unintelligence Department. 
Although it is officially closed, this monstrous incident ought 
to be reopened in Parliament. The Times, by the way, is 
still industriously fostering misunderstanding between our- 


selves and Russia. 
* ar a 


The war has marvellous by-consequences. One of the 
most marvellous is that, for the first time in the history of 
the pottery trade, a woman has been awarded a pound a 
week compensation (the maximum) for lead-poisoning. And 
yet Factory Acts, so far as they regard women, are, I believe, 
somewhat in a state of suspension during the war. The 
pottery trade was always one of the worst organised trades 
in the kingdom, from all points of view; and I doubt if the 
war had until quite lately improved its organisation. It is 
now, however, one of the trades in which a woman gets a 
man’s pay for a man’s job. Moreover, the war is waking it 
up. In May it held a conference of operatives and manu- 
facturers, and the report of this conference has recently 
been published. Everybody who attended did so as an 
individual and not in a representative capacity. The only 
outsider present seems to have been the Master of Balliol, 
and he certainly did not represent the members of his 
college or such of them as are left! The executive reso- 
lutions of the conference were not very stirring. They were 
concerned chiefly with the formation of a National Council 
of the Pottery Industry and the formation of a Committee 
to prepare a memorandum on “ Demobilisation as it affects 
the Pottery Industry.” But some of its discoveries were 
remarkable. For example, it discovered the advisability of 
acquiring a more thorough knowledge, based on both 
laboratory and practical experiments, of the processes and 
materials of the manufacture. Such a discovery may not 
strike the average reader as in the least remarkable. Never- 
theless, it was. For more than a century after Wedgwood 
the pottery industry—both operatives and manufacturers— 
was strongly opposed to the co-ordination and organised 
spread of technical knowledge. It seemed to regard science 
as most sensible people regard palmistry or “the higher 
thought.” It most distinctly preferred oral tradition and 
individual enterprise to any new-fangled Hunnish notions 
about the value of chemists and research. Indeed, the fight 
for technical education in the Potteries was a campaign of 
perfectly incredible incidents. Of late years technical 
education has made relatively considerable progress. The 
conference was a hopeful sign that it will soon make more. 


* * * 


I have come across yet another instance of the scandalous 
differentiation which is made between soldiers who joined 
up under the Derby scheme, to avoid conscription, and 
soldiers who were Territorials or who enlisted early in the 
war. The differentiation, it need scarcely be said, is always 
against the latter and in favour of the former. The present 
example concerns the Civil Liabilities Committees. The 
Derbyite, having received his calling-up notice and having 
civil liabilities of a nature entitling him to relief, would 
apply for a grant and get the affair arranged as a matter of 
course before reporting himself for service. On the other 
hand, take this. Immediately on the promulgation of the 
Civil Liabilities scheme a sergeant who was for many years 
a Territorial, and who had a wife and two children and no 
private income, applied in due form for relief. The reply of 
the Middlesex Committee was :—‘ Your application is 
refused. You have managed since August, 1914, and you 
must continue to manage.”’ No inquiries were made and no 
references verified. A second application produced the 
same result, Again, a gunner, who likewise had a family and 
likewise had no private income, kept his family out of his 
savings from May, 1915, when he enlisted, to March, 1917. 
He then, when the savings were exhausted, applied for 
relief under the Civil Liabilities scheme. The reply was :— 
“* Your application is refused. You have managed for nearly 
two years, and you must continue to manage.” It is just 
such official acts as these—so logical, so equitable, so full of 
real imagination and sympathy—that help to fortify and 


unify the national spirit and to make the Army beloved by 
people who have proved their patriotism by beggaring 
themselves. 

a * * 

True stories against our generals, and especially against our 
inspecting generals, are not rare, but the following is perhaps 
worth adding to the collection. I guarantee its authenticity. 
A general was inspecting a battery, and the major in com- 
mand was explaining that the scale on the ranging-drums 
needed altering to suit the new guns, as the latter had a 
higher muzzle-velocity than the old guns previously used by 
the battery. The general asked: “* What is the muzzle- 
velocity of the new gun?” The major gave the answer. 
The general said: “* Yes, but at what range ? ” 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


“THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE” 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am glad to learn from your reviewer's letter that he 
repudiates the ideas which seemed to me, and probably to many 
other readers, to be implicit in his article. 

The correspondence affords an amusing illustration of the 
difficulty of using the English language. For here am I, a 
reasonably intelligent and interested reader, honestly inferring 
from your reviewer's article that he holds opinions diametrically 
the opposite of those he was apparently trying to express. And 
here is your reviewer declaring his whole-hearted agreement with 
my brief summary of the ideas which I wrote a whole book to 
expound, but denouncing the book for its failure to express these 
ideas. What a pair of bunglers we must be !—Yours, etc., 

Ramsay Murr. 


MRS. BESANT IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Pray permit me to attempt to place before your readers 
another aspect of the case of Mrs. Besant and the Madras Govern- 
ment. In your issue of the 14th inst. appear two letters protest- 
ing against the restrictions placed by that Government on Mrs. 
Besant’s liberty of residence and travel, and against the pro- 
hibition of lectures and the censorship of correspondence. One 
writer mentions that lady’s ‘‘ eagerness to promote agitation in 
favour of Home Rule for India,” ; and the other writes: ‘“* Mrs. 
Besant has steadily voiced a constitutional agitation for this 
reform, and has used her great influence to prevent violence in 
any form.” ‘The first point I wish to make is that India is a 
country in which agitation may easily become very dangerous 
to the public peace. One factor habitually lost sight of by the 
sympathetic persons who write to you about India is the terrible 
depth of ignorance prevailing among the great majority of the 
inhabitants of that vast land. It is not a mere absence of book- 
learning—the few illiterate persons in Western Europe live in an 
environment from which they adopt many modern ideas, while 
the great majority of the Indians resemble in their mental out- 
look, in many important respects, the European of the Middle 
Ages, of the pre-Roman days, or even, in some parts, the savages 
of prehistoric times. Thus the belief in witchcraft, which has 
almost died out in Europe, flourishes in India. Quackery of every 
kind finds there a splendid ground for growth. The wildest mis- 
conceptions secure ready acceptance when men’s minds are 
perturbed by some new danger. As an illustration I may 
mention that when (in 1902) plague first appeared in the Narsingh- 
pur District of the Central Provinces (of which I was then in 
charge), the inhabitants instantly stopped using well water, 
believing that the Government had had poison put into the 
wells in order to spread the epidemic and thus reduce the popula- 
tion. One of my vaccination staff was beaten by the villagers, 
because his possession of a bottle of red ink powder was held 
to prove that he was an agent in this insidious plot ; an officer 
who lowered into a well a basket containing bottles of soda- 
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water to be cooled nearly caused a riot. The rumour of the 
well-poisoning had come in from outside, but confirmation at 
the town of Narsinghpur was provided by the fact that an old 
woman had seen a policeman go to draw water at the principal 
well of the town, and had noticed that, instead of drinking, 
he had spat it out. Being a policeman, she concluded, he had 
some inkling of the intentions of the Government, and his action 
in rejecting the drink showed clearly that the charge of plague- 
poison was a true one. I called a public meeting at the well, 
explained that if the Government had wished to reduce the 
population they would not have lavished millions of pounds in 
saving the Indians from starvation in the severe famine of the 
year before, that plague was not a water-borne disease, and that 
the rumour was clearly absurd. One of my Brahmin assistants 
took the first drink from the well, flowers and sweetmeats were 
distributed, and the wells were brought into use again, in lieu of 
the dirty stream which had provided temporarily the only supply 
for a large part of the town. 

Now Narsinghpur, though a backward agricultural town, 
contained a score of graduates and a number of other more or 
less educated Indian gentlemen. These either believed the 
silly rumour re the poisoning of the wells or utterly failed to 
discourage the spread of such nonsense. It is clear that’ nowhere 
in Europe would one find such depths of ignorance as among the 
Indian masses or such a scope for the successful dissemination of 
false ideas. It is not that the inhabitants were ill-disposed to 
the British raj. They were in the state of political apathy 
which characterises the vast majority of the Indians at the present 
time. Ruled by some outside power almost from time im- 
memorial, they are quite content that they should be so governed, 
provided that they are treated justly, taxed moderately and 
subjected to the minimum of interference in regard to their 
daily life. I submit that the comparative quiet which has 
reigned in India during the past three critical years, despite 
the existence of a small but active group of malcontents and the 
organisation of several plots to subvert the native troops, raises 
the strong presumption that, on the whole, India is governed 
justly and tactfully, and that when Lady E. Lutyens quotes (from 
the Morning Post) such expressions as “a picture of incompe- 
tence, decadence, and lack of public spirit and public duty,” 
or (from the Manchester Guardian) ** a bureaucracy which is a 
pure machine, but is not an efficient machine,” she is merely 
trying to buttress up her animus, or her ignorance, by an appeal 
to newspapers which should have known better than to print such 
tosh. The fact that grievous mistakes were committed by some 
high Indian authorities in the conduct of the Mesopotamian 
expedition no more proves that India is governed by a set of 
soulless bureaucrats than the fact that there was a scandalous 
failure to arrange for munitions, or for an adequate supply of 
aircraft, proves that England is so governed. 

If it be admitted that, judged by the standard of the West, 
the Indians as a whole are extremely ignorant, I do not see how 
it can be disputed that agitation in that country may easily 
become highly dangerous to the public peace; for, however 
laudable the alleged objects of the agitation, it is easy to arouse 
the suspicions of persons who are separated by centuries of 
mental development from their alien rulers. Take, as an example, 
the agitation in the nineties in the United Provinces against 
the slaughter of cattle. Begun as a simple movement to inspire 
Hindus to observe strictly their religious precepts, and at the 
same time designed to improve the agricultural resources of the 
country, the movement soon extended its scope. Hatred was 
aroused against the Mohammedans and Christians ; cattle in the 
possession of commissariat contractors were forcibly seized. 
Had the agitation not been promptly suppressed, it would have 
led to widespread lawlessness. I submit that even if Mrs. 
Besant honestly believes that Home Rule for India “ will lead 
to that closer union between India and the rest of the British 
Empire she so passionately desires” (vide Mr. Baillie-Weaver’s 
letter), it is for the authorities who are responsible for the 
preservation of order in India to decide whether her agitation is 
or is not dangerous to the public peace. And no argument 
that Mrs. Besant “has used her great influence to prevent 
violence in any form” is relevant to the issue. For you doubtless 
remember the story of the fond father who left his children 
playing cards with beans as counters, and when going out of the 
room remarked : ‘* Now, children, while I am out, I hope that 
hone of you will put any of the beans up your noses.” He 
returned to find that his simple suggestion had led to much nose- 





trouble, and yet he had not advised so dangerous a practice any 
more than Mrs. Besant counsels violence ! 

Get together under suitable conditions a mob of Sinn Feiners, 
recite to them their country’s wrongs until they are ready for 
violence, and you will then have an explosive force, which your 
appeals to use only constitutional methods will not render 
appreciably less explosive. Still more so with the Indian. 
Continue long enough to poison his mind by carping criticism of 
the Government, harp long enough on the tale of real and fancied 
grievances, and in time a volume of suspicion and discontent is 
generated which must cause civil strife. Mrs. Besant may, for all 
it affects the argument, be spending the gall of her vituperation 
out of sheer love for the Government of India or the British 
nation, not in the least because she is a clever but cantankerous 
old lady, or because she is over-flattered by the homage of some 
not very desirable specimens of our Indian educational system, 
or because she is now so full of egotism that nothing will satisfy 
her save to go down to posterity as a great Indian reformer, 
and to do that one must attack the Government bitterly so as 
to attract plenty of attention—but whatever the object of that 
talented lady, it is to the probable results of her actions that 
the authorities must look in deciding how to deal with her ; 
and as the grounds for the restrictive order are not quoted in 
your issue under reference, the two letters of protest do not 
enable your readers to form any opinion as to the justice or expedi- 
ency of the restrictions proposed. 

Finally, since the phrase ‘“‘ Home Rule for India ’’—like the 
Russian ‘‘ No annexations, no indemnities *’—seems to be in 
danger of having such widely different interpretations as to be 
misleading, might I suggest that some more definite statement 
of object is desirable? If the gradual extension of the Indian 
into the higher administrative posts is meant, I understand that 
that is a measure which has already received the approval of the 
Public Services Commission. If the almost complete elimination 
of control from Britain is meant (as in the case of Australia, 
say), it would be interesting to have this definitely proposed. 
If some intermediate state is the goal of the “* pro-Indians ” 
who address you on India’s grievances, how far exactly do these 
Home Rulers mean to go ? 

British Red Cross, Italian Front. 

July 19th. 


ARTHUR MAYNE, 
I.C.S. (retired). 


INFANT MORTALITY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In your last issue, under the heading “ Infant Mor- 
tality,” there appeared a letter signed “C.,” in which the writer 
drew attention to the fact that the infant mortality for the first 
quarter of 1917 was 3 per cent. above the average of the pre- 
ceding ten years, while the rate in 1916 was 14 per cent. below 
the average for the preceding ten years. He viewed with alarm 
this increase, and jumped to the conclusion that this increase 
of mortality was due to the lack of infant food. Now there was 
no evidence on the face of the letter which would prove—nay, 
even point to such a conclusion. If the returns of infant mor- 
tality for the whole of England for a succession of years be taken 
it will be found that while there has been a steady decline, there 
have been no violent fluctuations, but if one takes small portions 
of the year and compares them with the same portions of previous 
years, no doubt much more violent fluctuations would be found. 
In other words, statistics founded on a particular quarter of the 
year are valueless for the purpose of enabling one to form general 
conclusions. Before forming any such conclusions, as your 
correspondent did, an analysis of the causes of death must be 
made. Such analyses, however, are very rarely made for portions 
of a year, except for some specific purpose. I suggest, without any 
analysis before me, that a factor of much greater influence than 
the lack of food in increasing infant mortality referred to in the 
first quarter of the year was the very severe meteorological con- 
ditions prevailing. Is it not a fact that last winter was, on the 
whole, the most severe for twenty years, and resulted certainly 
in a largely increased number of deaths from chest troubles ? 
I do not assert that the increase is entirely due to this cause. It 
is rather a pity that conclusions hastily formed, and based on 
insufficient data, such asthosecontainedin your correspondent’s 
letter, should be given publicity in a paper of your standing.— 
Yours, etc., M. O. H. 
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Miscellany 
TRIVIA 


“WHERE DO I COME IN?” 


HEN I read in the Times about India and all 
its problems and populations, whenI look at the 
letters in large type of important personages, and 

find myself face to face with the Questions, the Movements 
of thought, and the great activities of the age, ““ Where 
do I come in?” I ask uneasily. 

Then in the great T'imes-reflected world I find the corner 
where I play my humble but necessary part. For I am 
one of the unpraised, unrewarded millions without whom 
Statistics would be a bankrupt science. It is we who are 
born, who marry, who die in constant ratios, who regularly 
lose so many umbrellas, post just so many unaddressed 
letters every year. And there are enthusiasts among us— 
Heroes who, without the least thought of their own con- 
venience, allow omnibuses to run over them, or throw 
themselves month by month, in fixed numbers, from the 
London bridges. 


SANCTUARIES. 


She said: ‘* How small the world is, after all!” 

I thought of China, of a holy mountain in the West of 
China, full of legends and sacred trees and demon-haunted 
caves. It is always enveloped in mountain mists; and 
in that white thick air I heard the faint sound of bells, 
and the muffled footsteps of innumerable pilgrims, and 
the reiterated mantra, Nam-Mo, O-mi-to-Fo, which they 
murmur as they climb its slopes. High up among its 
temples and monasteries march processions of monks, 
with intoned services, and many prostrations, and lighted 
candles that glimmer through the fog. There, in their 
solemn shrines, stand the statues of the Arahats ; and there, 
seated on his white elephant, looms, immense and dim, 
the image of the Lord Amitabha, the Lord of the Western 
Heavens. 

She said: “ Life is so complicated ! ” 

Climbing all but inaccessible cliffs of rock and ice, I 
shut myself within a Tibetan monastery beyond the 
Himalayan ramparts. I join with choirs of monks intoning 
their deep, sonorous dirges and unintelligible prayers ; 
I beat drums, I clash cymbals, and blow at dawn from the 
Lamasery roofs conches and loud discordant trumpets. 
And wandering through those vast and shadowy halls, 
as I tend the butter-lamps of the golden Buddhas, and 
watch the storms that blow across the barren mountains, 
I taste an imaginary bliss ; and then pass on to other scenes 
and incarnations along the endless road that leads me to 
Nirvana. 

“‘ But I do wish you would tell me what you really think ?” 

I fled to Africa, into the depths of the dark Ashanti 
forest. There, in its gloomiest recesses, where the soil 
is stained with the blood of the negroes he has eaten, dwells 
that monstrous Deity of human shape and red colour, 
the great Fetish God, Sasabonsum. I like Sasabonsum ; 
other gods are sometimes moved to pity and forgiveness, 
but to him such weakness is unknown. He is utterly 
and absolutely implacable, ruthless, unrelenting ; no gifts 
or prayers, no sacrifices of human victims can ever appease 
for one moment his cold, malignant rage. 


VERTIGO. 


No! I don’t like it; I can’t approve of it; I have 
always thought it most regrettable that serious and ethical 


thinkers like ourselves should go scuttling through space 
in this undignified manner. Is it seemly that I, at my age, 
should be hurled, with my books and dictionaries and bed- 
clothes and hot-water bottle, across the sky at the unthink- 
able rate of nineteen miles a second ? 

As I say, I don’t at all like it. This universe of Copernican 
whirligigs makes me a little giddy. 

That God should spend His eternity—which might be 
so much better employed—in spinning Solar Systems, 
and skylarking, like a great child, with tops and teetotums 
—is not this a serious scandal? I wonder what all our 
cireumgyrating Monotheists really do think of it ? 


THE SNOB. 


As I paced in fine company on that terrace, I felt chosen, 
exempt, and curiously happy. There was a glamour in 
the air, a something in the special flavour of that moment 
that was like the consciousness of Salvation, or the smell 
of ripe peaches on a sunny wall. 

I know what you're going to call me, reader; but I 
am not to be bullied by words. And, after all, why not 
let oneself be dazzled and enchanted? Are not illusions 
pleasant, and is this a world in which Romance hangs on 
every tree? 

And how about your own life ? 
golden visions ? 


Is that, then, so full of 


THE MOON. 


I went in and shook hands with my hostess, but no one 
else took any special notice; no one screamed or left the 
room; the quiet murmur of talk went on. I suppose I 
seemed like the others; observed from outside no doubt 
I looked like them. 

But inside, seen from within... ? Or was it a conceivable 
hypothesis that we were all really alike inside also—each 
with a phantasmagoria of queer thoughts and impossible 
imaginations ? Had all these quietly-talking and correct 
people got the Moon, too, in their heads ? 


MONOTONY. 


Oh to be becalmed on a sea of glass all day; to listen 
all day to rain on the roof, or wind in pine trees; to sit 
all day by a waterfall reading the Faerie Queene, or exquisite, 
artificial, monotonous Persian poems about an oasis garden 
where it is always spring—where roses bloom and lovers 
sigh, and nightingales lament without ceasing, and white- 
robed figures sit in groups by the running water and discuss 
all day the Meaning of Life. 

SELF-ANALYSIS. 

“Yes, aren’t they odd, the thoughts that float through 
one’s mind for no reason? But why not be frank? I 
suppose the best of us are shocked at times by the things 
we find ourselves thinking. Don’t you agree,” I went 
on, not noticing (until it was too late) that all other con- 
versation had ceased and the whole dinner-party was 
listening—“ don’t you agree that the oddest of all are 
the improper thoughts that come into one’s head—the 
unspeakable words, I mean, and obscenities ? ” 

When I remember that remark I immediately think of 
space, and the unimportance, in its unmeasured vastness, 
of our toy Solar System; I lose myself in speculations 
on the lapse of time, reflecting how after all our human 
life on this minute and negligible planet is as brief as a 
dream. 

P DESIRES. 

These exquisite and absurd fancies of mine—little 
curiosities, and greedinesses, and impulses to touch and 
snatch, and all the vanities and artless desires that nest 
and sing in my heart like birds in a bush—all these, we 
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are now told, are an inheritance from our pre-human past, 
and were hatched long ago in very ancient swamps and 
forests. But what of that? I like to feel my life drawing 
its sap from roots deep in the soil of Nature—to share in 
the dumb delights of birds and animals. I am proud of 
those bright-eyed, furry, four-footed or feathered progenitors, 
and not at all ashamed of my cousins, the Tigers and 
Apes and Peacocks. 


LONELINESS. 


Is there, then, no friend? No one who hates Ibsen 
and problem plays, and the Supernatural, and Switzerland 
and Adultery as much as I do? Must I live all my life 
as mute as a mackerel, companionless and uninvited, 
and never tell anyone what I think of my famous 
contemporaries ? 

Must I plough always a solitary furrow, and tread the 
winepress alone ? 

DAYDREAM. 

In the cold and malicious society in which I live, I must 
never mention the Soul, or speak of my aspirations. If 
I ever once let these people get a glimpse of the higher 
side of my nature, they would set on me like a pack of 
hyenas and tear me in pieces. 

I wish I had soulful friends—refined Maiden Ladies with 
ideals and long noses, who live at Hampstead or Putney, 
and play Chopin with feeling. On sad autumn afternoons 
I would go and have tea with them, and talk of the spiritual 
meaning of Beethoven’s later Sonatas, or discuss in the 
twilight the pathos of life and the Larger Hope. 


PROVIDENCE. 


But God sees me; He knows my beautiful nature, and 
how pure I keep amid all sorts of quite horrible temptations. 
And that is why, as I feel in my bones, there is a special 
Providence watching over me; an Angel sent expressly 
from heaven to guide my footsteps from harm. For I 
never trip up or fall downstairs like other people; I am 
not run over by cabs and ‘buses at street-crossings; in 
the worst wind my hat never blows off. 

And if ever any of the great cosmic processes or powers 
threaten me, I believe that God sees it. “ Stop it!” He 
shouts from His ineffable Throne. “ Don’t you touch my 
Chosen One, my Pet Lamb, my Beloved. Leave him alone, 
I tell you!” 

A GREETING. 

“What funny clothes you wear, dear Readers! And 
your hats! The thoughts of your hats does make me 
laugh. And I think your sex-theories quite horrid.” 

Thus across the void of Time I send, with a wave of my 
hand, a greeting to that quaint, remote, outlandish unborn 
people whom we call Posterity, and whom, like other 
very great writers, I claim as my readers—urging them 
to hurry up and get born, that they may have the pleasure 
of reading T'rivia. L. PearsaLi SMITH. 


A WORM THAT TURNED 


Caprarn A., R.A.M.C.—Why don’t you wear spectacles ? 
Victmm.—Because I can get along without. I do all my 
reading with the right eye, and all my walking with the left. 
[Taking courage] 1 never wink with more than one at a 
time, and always sleep with both. 
Carr, A.—Lecturer. Hum! What do you lecture on? 
Victrm.—Latin. 
Carr. A.—Ha, ha, ha! 
Chorus of Orderlies and Boy Scouts.—He, he, he ! 
An OrpvERLY.—Take your clothes off. 
Lieut. B. (to Carr. C.).—Will you take this one ? Oh, all 





right, I'll take it. Stand there, and whirl your arms round. 
Have you ever been in a lunatic asylum ? 

Victm.—No. [Gratuitously] But I think I can imagine 
what it’s like. 

Lieut. B.—Have you ever had fits ? 

Victim.—Of depression, yes; I’ve got one now. 

Lieut. B.—Lecturer. What do you lecture on ? 

Victim.—Greek. 

Lieut. B.—Ha, ha, ha! 

Capt. C.—Oh, that’s all right; Homer, you know; all 
about war. What d’ye think of this ? 

Lieut. B.—Rather fast, for his age. 

Victm.—You’re quite mistaken. 

Carr. C.—I'll try him. Lie down there, and turn your 
face to the wall. 

Victim.—Yes, that’s just about what I’m feeling like. 

Masor D.—What do you lecture on ? 

Victim.—Latin and 

Masor D.—Ha, ha! Ever been inside a lunatic asylum ? 

Victim.—Never before. As for Greek and Latin, I may as 
well tell you 

Major D.—Silence! He’s listening to your heart. 

Capt. C. (to Lreut. B.).—There are murmurs, aren’t there ? 

Victrm.—I should think there might be. 

Lieut. E.—What do you lecture on ? 

Victm.—Have you ever had fits ? 

Lieut. E.—What the—— 

Victtw.—No? Then don’t ask me to tell you what I 
lecture on, or I’m sure you'll have one. C iii. 











Art 


INEXPRESSIVENESS 
Nines: wind and bright sunshine are pleasant 


things. But a few days of such weather in London 

make one queerly aware how much the aspect 
of this city of ours owes to the brumous atmosphere and 
softening indistinctness which clothe it for most part of 
the year. Even on an ordinary fine day it is odds that 
you cannot see to the end of the street—unless it is a very 
short street. This veil of the air holds magical qualities of 
colour, enchanting in themselves. But when northerly winds 
are blowing and sharp sunlight bares our London to the eye, 
we assist at what newspapers call “ horrible revelations.” 
Romance is exiled; reason rages. Here in main thorough- 
fares of the greatest of capitals, what a desolation of 
shabbiness! What feeble, unpurposed facades, what com- 
binations of the mean and the pretentious! How can we 
endure them? Andif by some cosmic accident our climate 
changed to a constancy of clear, keen sunlight, could we 
endure them any longer? Could we really bear Charing 
Cross Road or the spectacle of the Coliseum thrusting 
its ridiculous deformities up against the spire of St. Martin’s ? 
Or a hundred other things that meet us on our daily walks, 
or the incarnate depression of half the suburbs? Think 
behind these buildings, if they can be dignified by such 
a name, into the minds of those who built them. No passion 
for ugliness provoked them. Nothing so honest as any 
passion, nothing so positive. They are the produce of 
apathy and impotence. They are like a generation of 
misbegotten children; like children bred in cellars— 
pallid, listless, blear-eyed. Collect (as you can) such 
specimens of this imperial race, and if you drove the public 
on its daily walks between long rows of them, you might 
succeed in stinging it into humiliation and anger, at least 
into disgust. But the houses we build to live and to work 
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in are also expressions of our minds and spirits, are also 
in a sense our children. And the humiliating thing is that 
we have allowed them to be so inexpressive and so null. 

It is true that there has been plenty of improvement of 
recent years. But this has been sporadic—the result of 
individual effort. We have acquired no general desire of 
expressiveness, no corporate intolerance of the mean and 
abject in our streets. In the making of gardens the English 
people still show some genius of delight, but when it comes 
to stone and brick the spirit of it seems to be helpless 
or careless, bewildered or inert. 

How much of this lack of desire for material self-expression 
is national, and how much belongs to a period ? It may be 
interesting to inquire. 

Literature is the one great, continuous, and splendid 
tradition of art in England. And the richest and most 
powerful element in our literature is the poetic; that is to 
say, the element least dependent on external circum- 
stances and conditions. A poet can work in independence 
of the public; but a painter, a sculptor, an architect, if 
his art is his profession, must impose himself on his public 
or make terms with it. He needs the public support ; 
and the public support, as often as not, is the most insidious 
of corruptions. So one might think of the artist in England 
as a kind of exile among his countrymen, who are indifferent, 
when they are not hostile, to his creative desires. But 
I wonder if this is not the case, more or less, everywhere. 
Our race is full of gifts and capacities, but it has a wonderful 
turn for lethargy too, for going to sleep and letting its 
genius lie latent. We are told that England once led the 
world in music. For my part I believe that few things 
are impossible to this race, once roused; but it needs to 
be roused and stung. At any rate, there is no need to be 
fatalist and acquiescent. There is always ground for hope, 
there is always a motive for effort. 

But how far does the mood and fashion of the moment 
make for inexpressiveness ? Just now it is to be noted 
that we seem to take a certain pride in not being expressive. 
Our soldiers dislike saying what they are fighting for ; 
and the public likes to dissemble its real emotions. This 
is supposed to be a national inbred characteristic. But 
it wasn’t always so, any more than our architecture was 
always a haphazard agglomeration of the ignoble and 
insignificant relieved by shy excellence and blatant ugliness. 
And I wonder sometimes if this general inexpressiveness 
may not be allied to, and perhaps have its causes in, a certain 
atrophy of the designing instinct which makes itself felt in 
all the arts. Even in literature so much has been sacrificed 
to the vivid phrase, to the setting down of sensations from 
outside, at the expense of what is personally expressive 
and seeks for shape and rhythm to answer its desire. And 
consider pictorial art. Listen to people talking about 
pictures or criticising them. They appreciate truth of 
observation; on that side they are sensitive enough. 
They have the instinct to enjoy colour. But how rarely 
do you hear anything which manifests a thrill of joy in 
that mysterious thing we call, for want of another single 
word, design? Or even a consciousness that such a thing 
exists? It is true that in contemporary art there is little 
enough of inventive design to move us. Our painters 
have even lost what one may call the natural language of 
design. 

We are living through an unexampled trial and struggle. 
At first we craved for pictures of the war. We wanted 
realisation of the actual scene. We had letters from the 
front, we had myriads of photographs, we had plenty of 
drawings, paintings, sketches. But now we feel a need 
for the expression of something beyond this, something 
deeper; we want an expression of what, as a nation, we 
feel as a faith to sustain us through all the waste and horror 





that otherwise seems insane. And this intention inspires 
an exhibition of lithographs which is now to be seen at 
the Fine Art Society. The lithographs are by a group 
of artists representative of most of our finest and most 
original talent. The exhibition is divided into two sections ; 
in one is pictured the actual work of the war, the other is 
devoted to the aims and ideals of Britain in the war. Every- 
body will say how much more successful the first section 
is than the second. This is perhaps true; though there 
are a number of these lithographs which give us little more 
than the facts observed. Of course Mr. Muirhead Bone’s 
observation is of exquisite quality; his eye and hand 
together do marvels; but one does not feel his emotion 
engaged. Mr. Nevinson, on the contrary, in his aeroplane 
subjects contrives to get something curiously personal 
into his drawings, and succeeds in communicating to us 
the imaginative emotion he felt in presence of the attacking 
swoop of one aeroplane upon another. He has the intensity 
of vision which is not delayed upon the mere surface of 
things. Mr. Rothenstein, too, in his agricultural scenes 
lets us feel his own sense of the dignity and antique beauty 
of labour in the fields. But it is of the other section of this 
exhibition that I wished to write. Here the artists attempt 
subjects of the kind called allegorical or symbolic, subjects 
which carry us away from the world of fact into the world 
of idea. Success in such themes is notoriously most rare ; 
and I dare say these were not spontaneous efforts on the 
part of the artists represented, but something they were 
asked to do. But what struck me in the group of litho- 
graphs is what struck me at the Royal Academy, where also a 
certain number of ideal subjects have been attempted ; 
and that is, the degree to which contemporary painting 
has lost the use of the natural language for anything of 
this order; Mr. Shannon and Mr. Ricketts are almost the 
only painters we have whose art lives in the world of 
imaginative design and has that wholeness of atmosphere 
which alone brings conviction of reality. When Reynolds 
talked of “ generalised form” (unhappy phrase!) he was 
thinking of that congruity of symbol by which an artist 
translates all the given elements of his design into his 
own terms; nothing remains an external fact, everything 
is absorbed and reappears as something personally expressive. 
But picture after picture in a modern exhibition is half 
literal imitation and half tame convention. Or when there 
is an attempt at congruity, the habits of the modern studio 
are usually so assertive that we feel as if in the presence 
of dressed-up models posing against a theatre background ; 
there is no rhythmical energy to carry the artist above 
the world of fact into the world of creative idea. 

Painters of the modern school are terribly afraid of 
being “ literary’; by which they seem to mean anything 
which they haven’t actually seen with their eyes. (Quite 
a number of literary men have just the same scruples.) 
But, looking at pictorial art in England, and comparing 
it with our literature, doesn’t its chief lack seem to be 
that it has rarely been expressive of the imaginative emotion 
which pervades our literature; that the deepest and most 
spiritual energies in our race have found quite inadequate 
expression in painting? We may have been spared many 
pompous and rhetorical compositions—since failure is so 
easy. But I think our art has lost by too often pursuing 
the easy success, by cultivating “luxuries” rather than 
“ ardours.” And now pictorial style has been so dis- 
integrated that artists of great gift stammer when they 
should naturally be singing. Does this savour too much 
of literature ? Let me illustrate my meaning another way. 
We all know that in drama there are moments when language, 
however powerful and beautiful, fails ; then comes the silent 
gesture that utters all we crave for. There is the realm of 
painting. LAURENCE BINYON. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEAR that a third volume of Georgian Poetry may be 
] expected about the end of the year. The first 
covered the new poetry of 1911-12; the second that 
of 1913-15; the next will have 1916-17 for its field. The 
news is good. “E. M.’s” anthologies, many thousands of 
copies of which have been sold, have not only been remark- 
ably good in themselves, but they have performed a great 
service in securing young writers rapid access to a large 
public. New poets, even more than new authors of other 
kinds, usually find their progress slow. A great mass of 
verse, mostly poor, is published. Much of it is never given 
a chance by the reviewers, and what is reviewed is usually 
praised indiscriminately, and without a proper backing of 
quotation. The early fame of a poet is more often than not 
a matter of mouth-to-mouth repetition amongst a limited 
class of readers. The great mass of even the educated 
public is out of touch with the small circles in which the 
latest good thing is usually known, and has no faculty for 
steering its way through the reviews, catalogues and book- 
sellers’ shelves to the right thing. A good current anthology, 
therefore, containing what the editor conceives to be the 
best of the new and young work, and provided with brief 
bibliographies, is indispensable as a readers’ guide. Not all 
the work in such a book will be to everybody’s taste ; but 
you can at least be certain that the authors included are 
taken seriously by somebody whose opinion is worth con- 
sidering, and you get enough representative specimens of 
each author’s work to discover whether you want to buy 
his books or not. 
* * * 


The first Georgian Book contained work by a few older 
authors afterwards omitted. It also contained poems by 
Rupert Brooke and J. S. Flecker, then known only to a few 
readers, now established in their fame, but dead. Mr. 
Ralph Hodgson was a newcomer to the second volume ; and 
there will be several new names in the next. I suppose it is 
unnecessary to repeat once more that for the last ten years 
we have been living in the middle of a big revival of English 
verse. There are still sceptics who ask, “ Where is your 
Wordsworth ?” and “Where is your Tennyson?” The 
answer is that the younger English poets have, in the nature 
of things, not yet reached the age of eighty and filled libraries 
with their works ; that great writing looks greater in retro- 
spect ; and, in the last resort, that an age might fairly claim 
to be productive if it grew twenty poets who wrote a few first- 
class things each. General quality may count for as much 
as the mass-production of a few “ giants.” It is a most 
hopeful sign that almost every young man of intelligence is 
now writing verse and devoting his attention to the fincr 
emotions and the beauty and mystery of the universe 
instead of Writing laboured novels about unhappy marriages. 


* * * 


Some time we shall have a good history of the Russian 
Revolution, the immensity of which will be more and more 
realised the farther we get away from it. At present 
the imagination will not work on it; the observer can 
get no perspective, and even the leading persons involved 
cannot properly be seen. Carlyle could never have made 
an epic out of the French Revolution had he taken part 
in it—both men and events would have seemed much 
less picturesque to him. This sort of reflection is now a 
commonplace. The worst of it is that it is a common- 
place amongst authors as well as amongst critics. 
Journalists go to see wars and revolutions with it in their 





minds. “I must realise,” they say to themselves, “ how 
great, romantic, and terrible this will seem to posterity. 
I must do it justice. I must take the big view. My 
language must rise to the occasion. I must show that 
I have something of the tragic poet in me.” The result 
is that opportunities of exact observation, which might 
produce not merely valuable documents, but also fine 
literature—though of a different kind from that mentioned 
above—are thrown away. The man on the spot should not 
struggle to show that everything he notices is “ shot through 
with significance.”” Unless he is a very exceptional man, he 
had better leave the significance and the sounding periods 
for later writers. His business is to set down what he 
sees as he sees it, not as he thinks he ought to see it. 


* * * 


I opened Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson’s book, The Rebirth 
of Russia (Lane, 3s. 6d. net), with the knowledge that the 
author had been in Russia in the spring. I hoped, therefore, 
to get some new, vivid detail as to the progress of events— 
the appearance of men and streets, the atmosphere of 
meetings, the voice and gestures of orators, the thousand 
external manifestations of passions and ideas in violent 
action. But no. What I find is this sort of thing: 


The prelude to the awakening was as sinister as the shadew that 
had hovered so tenaciously over Russia. It was streaked with 
intrigue, reeked with plot. Borgia would have blushed at it. 


I don’t know to which member of the Clan Borgia he refers, 
but it would take a very streaky and reeking prelude to 
get a blush out of any of them. Rodzianko, the President 
of the Duma, is described as “‘ a mountain of angry flesh,” 
who spoke (on one occasion at least) “in a voice that 
boomed like a bombardment”; and the author appears 
to think that he has thrown a great light on the transforma- 
tion by saying that ““ The Nevsky Prospect, once the Street 
of Sacrifice, was now the Highway of Happiness.” To me 
at least these phrases bring no illumination, but rather a fog. 


* * * 


The book is interesting as a summary of what we have 
already learnt from the newspapers. Most of it might 
have been written, with the aid of a pair of scissors, by a 
man who had never been to Russia. It has, nevertheless, a 
certain value, for it reminds one of what happened before 
the Revolution; of the tremendous restraint that the 
makers of the Revolution showed; and of the difficulties 
that have confronted them this summer. I will not say 
that the story of the treacheries of that old regime is well 
told; but, in skeleton, at least it is here. It is as well 
to be reminded at this moment that under the Imperial 
Government there were a million desertions from the 
Russian Army, and that by last January 70 per cent. 
of the munition blast furnaces were idle; there had been 
a great decrease in the output of shells, Petrograd was 
starving, and the Army had only two days’ supplies of 
food. There is too great a tendency just now to assume 
that economic chaos and military indiscipline began with 
the Revolution. Mr. Marcosson’s sketches of the leaders 
of the Revolution are useful, and he has some stirring 
extracts from Kerensky’s noble and passionate speeches. 
His anecdotes are mostly not new, but I have not seen 
this one before : 

** T'll cover Russia with scaffolds,” said the Czar when he heard of it. 

‘** Take care that one of them is not yours,” replied a courtier more 

frank than discreet. 


This is a suspicious-looking story. I should like to know 
SoLoMON EAaGLe. 


what is the authority for it. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Loom of Youth. By Atec Waueu. 
5s. net. 

The Gay Life. By Keste Howarp. Lane. 6s. 

Grand Chain. By G. B. Stern. Nisbet. 6s. 

There are very few good school stories. It is often said 
that there are none, but that of course is too sweeping a 
statement: the person who makes it may always have 
missed the one instance which would upset his theory. But 
though you cannot prove a general negative, you can 
establish a high degree of improbability ; and it is in the 
highest degree improbable that there should be good school 
stories. There are two main difficulties. Anybody who 
has left school several years behind him is likely to have 
forgotten the exact turns of speech and modes of thought 
prevalent at school, whereas anybody who has not left 
school several years behind him is unlikely to have the 
mere literary skill, the power of selection and arrangement, 
necessary for the production of any good book at all. That 
is one dilemma. The second is that, if you make things 
happen in a school story—I mean sensational things for a 
“* plot ”’—you destroy verisimilitude, for in the experience 
of the vast majority of boys at school nothing happens to 
transcend in excitement the school games; whereas, on 
the other hand, if you put into your book no incidents 
more exciting than the school games, the ordinary adult 
reader may find you dull. It seems to me that Mr. Alec 
Waugh has in a remarkable way overcome both these diffi- 
culties. The Loom of Youth is arousing a great deal of 
interest, and deserves every bit of it. It should be read by 
all schoolmasters—and parents. “ Parents,”’ said an exas- 
perated schoolmaster once, “ are the last people who ought 
to have children.” But so narrowing is the pedagogic life, 
to all except those who have a special gift and a special 
vocation, that parents might well retort, “‘ Schoolmasters 
are the last people who ought to run schools.”” Mr. Waugh 
is, at least by suggestion and implication, something of a 
propagandist, and it is round that aspect that controversy 
will chiefly rage. He possesses a keen eye for the defects 
of the system, and an engagingly satiric method. But he 
is far from having merely attacked the system; and, in 
so far as he has attacked it, this attack, like others, will be 
met, and has been met, by mere reference to that admirable 
object, the product of the public school. The war has laid 
special emphasis on what are supposed to be the special 
qualities of the public school man—his courage and loyalty, 
his “ sporting” qualities. Nor is it any longer possible 
to say that a man knows nothing of the reality of life when 
he leaves his school, equipped for the reality of death. But 
this argument really tells us nothing of the relative merits 
of the public school ; for the same courage, the same loyalty, 
the same “ sporting” qualities are found among the men 
who have never been near a public school, and among the 
men of other nations who have not the faintest idea what a 
** public school” is. All the same, so long as the product 
of the public school can be looked upon with legitimate 
pride and admiration, no merely social or educational reform 
will be much regarded. The problem is an economic one. 
I think I have before quoted in these columns the witty 
young man at the Oxford Union who said: “ We are told 
Oxford is the playground of the idle rich. Well, the idle 
rich must play somewhere—why not at Oxford?” The 
problem of public school and university is the problem of 
the economic organisation of society, and reform will come 
not by readjustment of hours and games, but by readjustment 
of incomes. 

Mr. Waugh has overcome the first of the two difficulties 
I have mentioned by combining extreme youth with con- 
siderable literary power. An interesting preface by Mr. 


Grant Richards. 








— 


Thomas Seccombe tells us that the author wrote the book 
at the age of seventeen. For a writer of any age The Loom 
of Youth would be a remarkable achievement; for a boy 
of seventeen it is more. And the language is fresh and 
real, the talk is boys’ talk, such as only someone fresh from 
it could render. It is on oceasion rather more literary, 
more allusive, more elaborate than the ordinary talk of 
boys; but then Mr. Waugh is dealing with one boy in 
particular whose literary equipment and habits of reading 
and introspection are quite beyond the ordinary. His own 
range of reading is wide. He quotes constantly from all 
sorts of authors : sometimes not quite correctly, sometimes, 
apparently, almost without knowing that he is quoting. One 
is conscious that his reading has absorbed, has made _ things 
part of him, to an astonishing degree. The other of the 
difficulties is overcome in two ways—firstly, by sheer sound 
psychology, by making the characters so interesting that 
it is their minds, not their external activities, that we 
bother about; secondly, by the introduction, at the end, 
of the war to point the moral. This is no factitious or ille- 
gitimate intrusion: it is not the war out of the machine, 
but the war inevitably and irresistibly crashing into the 
machine. The last year Gordon Caruthers spends at school 
has its triumphs and its excitements, but its triumphs 
are mainly athletic ones, just at the time when he has 
come to think athletics unimportant. 

He had failed. He knew he had failed. But where and why? 
Then, as he began to question himself, suddenly he saw it all clearly. 


He had failed because he had set out to gain only the things that 
the world valued. 


This, in a successful athlete and school “ blood,” is rather 
different from the facile “‘ Byronic ” gloom which sometimes 
expresses itself in a somewhat similar way: only it is 
doubtful if even so exceptional a boy as Gordon would 
have had this exceptional feeling so acutely had not the 
war come to deplete the school and emphasize the littleness 
of school standards. 

I want, in conclusion, to recommend this book for its 
courage as well as for its interest. One main problem of 
school life is the moral one, which most writers shirk, or, 
if they treat it at all, treat sentimentally and timidly and 
obliquely. Mr. Waugh goes right to the point. 

Mr. Keble Howard’s title might be taken as ironical : he 
does not spare us the hard and struggling side of theatrical 
life. But, on the other hand, he is wholly free from any 
morbid or self-conscious fear of being “ sentimental.” He 
likes to see, and he likes us to see, virtue rewarded—talent 
and hard work and a sporting spirit combining to deserve 
and to win success. It is only if we attach the too-usual 
implication of riotousness to the word “ gay” that we are 
likely to think The Gay Life is ironically so called: Mr. 
Howard’s own explanation is much sturdier : 

Because brave people, most of the time, are cheerful people, and 

there are no braver people than the men and women of the English- 
speaking stage. 
He is indignant with the writers who portray Stageland 
as “an unspeakably awful place wherein wondrously beau- 
tiful but shockingly ill-paid girls are forever being hounded 
to their doom by fleshy, callous men.” His own knowledge 
of the real Stageland, its humour and its pathos, is of 
course intimate, and he has turned his knowledge to account 
in a simple, cheerful, straightforward tale. 

The author of Grand Chain has a pretty wit, a delightful 
scorn of convention, and considerable originality. He (or 
she) takes us through a bewildering plot—and when I say 
“‘ bewildering ” I mean the word literally—and through the 
fortunes of a whole generation : that is to say, the hero and 
heroine who are boy and girl at the beginning are at the 
end father and mother, though not father and mother of 
the same family, since the course of their love-affair has 
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not run smoothly; and at every stage there is the same 
richness of the whimsical and unexpected. I don’t know 
what the lesson is, unless perhaps it is that, if you don’t 
seize your romance when you are young, jt will elude you 
when you are too old for it. But anyway the lesson doesn’t 
matter. The charm of the story—at least of parts of it— 
cannot be denied: there is much shrewd characterisation, 
much pleasant satire; but I feel that the abruptness, the 
bewilderingness, the disconcertingness, are altogether over- 
done. The style is jerky, the plot difficult to follow. Still, 
these faults are on the right side: there is nothing hackneyed 
about Grand Chain. GERALD GOULD. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TAGORE 


My Reminiscences. By Srr RasinpRanatu TaGoreE. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


After reading the memoirs of almost any writer above 
or below the level of mere mediocrity, one is inclined to 
exclaim that such books are the most _ interesting 
in. the world. Most readers have an_ inexhaustible 
appetite for them, as is proved by the public which eagerly 
swallows the most insipid volumes of reminiscences. There 
is no nonsense about them ; you can base theories on them. 
For either the author is making confession or you can suspect 
him of being a liar ; and either hypothesis flatters equally our 
pride in our judgment of humanity. But Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s memoirs have a double value. They can be read 
for themselves alone and they can also be read for the purpose 
of forming a more definite idea of a writer whom we do not 
yet perfectly understand. He has been taken down whole by 
the intelligent public, but criticism has not yet done with 
him. It has been decided, perhaps, that he is of importance, 
but not how important he is or in what way, or whether in 
English he may not be more of a curiosity than a poct. This 
volume, therefore, apart from the fact that it consists of 
confessions, is valuable because it furnishes more useful 
materials for a correct judgment than we have had hitherto. 

One thing emerges at once very definitely. Tagore is not 
the latest voice of an ancient, classical and independent 
literature, as some of us were led by his first sponsors to 
suppose ; he does not convey a snub from the long-civilised 
East to the lately barbarous West. It is quite clear from his 
story that he has seen the creation of modern Bengali 
literature in his own time, that he stands to it himself (if we 
may accept his presumed greatness) much as Goethe stood 
to German literature, and that, like Goethe, he owes a very 
significant debt to the writers of this country. He says in 
one passage : : 

Shortly after, as I added to my years, I attained a place as the 
youngest of the literary men of the time ; but what was to be my 
position in order of merit was not even then settled. The little 

reputation I had acquired was mixed with plenty of doubt and not a 

little of condescension. It was then the fashion in Bengal to assign 

each man of letters a place in comparison with a supposed compeer 
inthe West. Thus one was the Byron of Bengal, another the Emerson, 
and so forth. I began to be styled by some the Bengal Shelley. 

This was insulting to Shelley and only likely to get me laughed at. 
Such comparisons as these are not made in a settled litera- 
ture with a firm tradition of its own; and the conclusion to 
be drawn is not doubtful. But Sir Rabindranath also indi- 
cates here the fact that the Bengal of his youth was a place of 
great literary excitement and commotion. It is a little 
difficult to disentangle the artistic and poetical achievements 
of his six elder brothers, but one of them at least—the 
eldest—was the author of a work called The Dream Journey, 
which Sir Rabindranath describes with enthusiasm as one 
of the Bengali classics. Another invented and bravely wore 
a national costume for all India, which combined the prac- 
tical advantages of Western tailoring with the grace and 


dignity of Eastern drapery. His cousins were equally 
exuberant ; and the whole of the second half of this book is 
a record of literary friendships and discipleships, foundations 
of Academies and publications of critical reviews. It ends, 
unfortunately, in the author’s early twenties, and does not 
tell us how the ferment became more and more productive 
and how he himself established and developed his reputation. 
But it goes far enough to show the conditions under which 
his youth was passed and the influences which formed his 
talent. 

He looks back, like every other poet who has gone through 
a period of this sort, and distinguishes between the cireum- 
stances that were useful to him and those which hurthim. A 
curious comparison might be made between his reflections 
and those expressed by Goethe in Dichtung und Wahrheit. 
But, whereas Goethe complained that he and his friends 
received no guidance and were left to create German litera- 
ture without the restraint of useful criticism, Tagore 
speaks with much gratitude of his elders and masters. 
He gencrously owns his indebtedness to many—to Bankim 
Babu, who paid a splendid compliment to his first successful 
book; to Akshay Babu, “ who had made the passion in 
English literature living to us”; and to Rajendrahal, the 
President of the Sahitza Parishat (Academy of Literature). 

The impression left in the mind by this part of the book 
is that of a generation suddenly awaking to literary con- 
sciousness and proceeding in a great hurry with moods 
varying from self-confidence to complete reliance on foreign 
models. The account which Tagore gives of his own 
poetical growth is not so clear or so vivid. He writes 
throughout with a sort of half-humorous self-deprecation 
that is, no doubt, morally commendable, but which ends 
by getting on the reader’s nerves—on ours, at least. His 
comments on poetry in general, however, are always inter- 
esting, as when he says : 

I tried to make out (in a lecture) that to bring out better what the 

words sought to express was the chief end and aim of vocal music. . . , 
But I must make the confession to-day that the opinion I voiced 
with such enthusiasm that evening was wrong. The art of vocal 
music has its own special functions and features. And when 
it happens to be set to words the latter must not presume too much 
on their opportunity and seek to supersede the melody of which 
they are but the vehicle. The song being great in its own wealth, 
why should it wait upon the words? Rather does it begin where 
mere words fail. Its power lies in the region of the inexpressible ; 
it tells us what the words cannot. So the less a song is 
burdened with words the better. In Bengal, however, 
the words have always asserted themselves so that our provincial 
song has failed to develop her full musical capabilities and has 
remained content as the handmaiden of her sister art of poetry. . . 
I have often felt this while composing my songs. As I hummed 
to myself and wrote the lines I found that the words had 
no means of reaching by themselves the region into which they 
were borne away by the tune. 


This is a valuable opinion from a practitioner of a literature 
which has not, like our own, decreed the divorce between 
music and poetry. . Possibly it is wrong, and Tagore’s 
youthful judgment was right; but his considered opinion 
is stimulating and might provoke endless discussions on a 
difficult and vital question. 

So much for this interesting book looked at by itself—but we 
think its peculiar importance lies in the fact that it gives 
that last touch to the picture derived from the works already 
made available in English which throws the whole into 
proper perspective. It shows Tagore to be, not a typical 
figure, the Eastern or Indian poct, but a Bengali poet and 
a member, moreover, of a generation which learnt largely 
and eagerly from English literature. When he appeared 
as a representative of the East he caused some disappoint- 
ment by being insufficiently Oriental ; or else his admirers 
made themselves look foolish by discovering in him Oriental 
traits that were not there or were long familiar in English 
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poetry. His reputation was liable to suffer either way. 
There never was much Eastern mystery in Tagore; but 
so long as his readers looked for it and failed to find. it, 
they were puzzled and more than half-inclined to suspect 
a deeper mystery than ever. But there is nothing more 
extraordinary in the entry of Bengali into the company 
of modern literature than there was in the entry of Russian. 

It is not until we cease to look in Tagore for a poet different 
in kind from our own poets that we can expect to appreciate 
him justly; and this just appreciation will not now be 
long delayed. We must learn first to understand that 
his vision and his methods of expressing it are not wholly 
alien from those to which we are accustomed; but that 
he is a poet of a particular sort and not the general inter- 
preter of a whole people. Those who called him the Shelley 
of Bengal were not very exact epigrammatists ; but their 
heads were at least pointed in the right direction. It is as 
foolish to read Tagore keeping in mind all the time the 
fact that he is an Indian, as it would be to read Shelley 
against a persistent background of the fact that he was 
born in Sussex. Tagore is vaguely like Shelley in that 
he is more occupied with emotions than with persons, 
with thoughts than with things. He tends, that is to say, to 
dwell on matters that are common to all humanity; and 
he lacks, in consequence, the vivid local colour that has 
been rather idiotically expected of him. 

This appears quite plainly in the charming first half 
of the present volume, a simple narrative from which no 
other moral can be drawn. The circumstances of Tagore’s 
childhood differ, of course, widely from those of an English 
childhood. But, even taking into consideration the fact 
that Tagore is here writing for an Indian and not a European 
audience, it would be impossible to avoid noticing that very 
little stress is thrown on these circumstances. The poet 
is more interested in the thoughts and feelings of the child 
than in his surroundings; and the local colour might 
almost have been within the powers of an English 
novelist who had never been in India. However this 
may be, it is a singularly faithful and pleasing picture 
of a little boy ; and it will immediately appear so to those 
who are able to approach it with an open mind and without 
any absurd craving for a bizarre setting. 

Jt is, perhaps, a pity that the book has not been translated 
by Sir Rabindranath himself; for, though he has not a 
native or a remarkable style in English, he writes very 
smoothly and Jucidly. The actual! translator is not in any 
technical sense ignorant of the English language, but he 
does not achieve a very distinguished prose. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S MEMOIRS 


The Memoirs of a Balkan Diplomatist. By Counr Misaro- 
vicn. Cassell. 16s. net. 

Count Mijatovich has lived and moved in very high places, 
the circle of courts and chancelleries: for he has been 
Serbian Minister for Foreign Affairs and his country’s first 
diplomatic representative in London, Constantinople, and 
other places. He could not have written a more revealing 
or amusing book. This is due partly to his own ingenuous 
character and partly to the intrinsic interest of his facts. 
For his facts, whether they be State secrets or trivialities, 
open up for those who are not accustomed to move in the 
world’s highest places vistas of enjoyment and astonishment. 
One can quote from this amazing book almost at random. 
For instance, who, ignorant of kingly and queenly society 
and without Count Mijatovich’s guidance, would guess 
what a royal dinner is really like? He tells us, and we can 
well believe it, that he will never forget his first dinner with 


He sat on her right hand 
By way of opening the con- 


Queen Elizabeth of Rumania. 
at a gala dinner at the Palace. 


‘ versation, she asked him whether he had ever heard Dean 


Stanley preach in Westminster Abbey. When he replied 
that Dean Stanley had unfortunately died before he went 
to London, the Queen, “‘ to my surprise and joy,” began to 
repeat verbatim a sermon which she had heard the Dean 
preach in Westminster Abbey. “She spoke,” says the 
Count, “in her pleasant and musical voice, with an orator’s 
diction, looking all the time straight into my eyes and 
letting mine look straight into her grey-blue eyes and 
through them into her beautiful and wonderful soul. I was 
fascinated. . « Of course, we neither of us ate any- 
thing.” The behaviour of another Queen at another royal 
dinner caused the Count less enjoyment. This was a State 
dinner at the Serbian Palace, and the King and he were 
discussing the subject of national education. Suddenly the 
Queen Nathalie from the other end of the table asked what 
they were talking about, and when informed, she said in a 
loud voice and with some asperity, ““ Then I must pity you, 
for you are talking of education with a man who has none.” 
Some of the guests, like true courtiers, laughed, but the 
Count confesses that he “ was so shocked that I could not 
utter a word.” One other quotation before we go on to 
the more serious affairs of war and diplomacy. We descend 
from queens to princesses. Helen Bibesco, the wife of 
Prince George Bibesco, is the most noble of all the noble 
women whom Count Mijatovich has met. Instead of 
five-o’clock tea, she used to give him some of her favourite 
French music. When he told her that, “listening to her 
music, I felt as if I were in a temple thronged with angels, 
behind whom the God of Mercy and Pity and Purity was 
enthroned,” she replied: ‘“ I am not surprised.” And she 
went on to explain that she had learnt philosophy in Ger- 
many, true science in England, but French music and 
poetry had opened to her the seventh heaven. 

Count Mijatovich was behind the scenes during most of 
the important European crises in which Serbia played a 
part between 1869 and 1903. Two important facts in his 
career must be remembered if his book is to be read with 
understanding. He was largely responsible for the secret 
treaty signed between Austria and Serbia in 1880, and he 
was a devoted adherent to the Obrenovich dynasty, whose 
policy was for years Austrophile and therefore, to some 
extent at least, Russophobe. In dealing with these intricate 
questions, the Count is for the most part diplomatically 
discreet, but for those who know something of the history of 
Balkan politics his book throws interesting light upon 
their manipulation. His defence of the secret treaty with 
Austria is not altogether satisfactory. The crucial clause 
was that in which it was provided that should a war take 
place in the Balkan Peninsula, and the Austro-Hungarian 
army require to pass through Serbia, such passage should 
be granted. The Count hesitated over this clause, he 
admits, but in the end he had recourse to the common 
device of diplomacy—ambiguity. His words deserve quo- 
tation: ‘In the end I thought I would find escape from 
the practical application of it by adroitly wording the 
article so as to postpone the solution to the time when a 
demand should be made and a concrete case arise under the 
Convention. As I foresaw, this concrete case never arrived.” 

The Count has some interesting facts to divulge about the 
disastrous war which Serbia declared on Bulgaria in 1885. 
As is well known, Bulgaria defeated the Serbians badly at 
Slivnitza and Pirot, and it was only the intervention of 
Austria which saved Nish. This disaster befell Serbia 
under the guidance of King Milan, the Prime Minister 
Garashanin, and the War Minister and Chief of Staff, General 
Petrovich. The Count tells us that at the time he could 
not account for their failure, because the King was a “ man 
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of brilliant intelligence,” the Prime Minister “a man of 
noble character,” and the General a “ brilliant staff officer.” 
He learnt later that an inscrutable and higher Power had 
intervened in the affairs of his country. It appears that as 
soon as war was declared the Chief of the Serbian Staff 
was overcome by a perpetual sleepiness. He dozed over 
his maps; he had to “ stretch himself on a sofa” at all 
hours of the day and night, and when reports and tele- 
grams came in, the Prime Minister vainly tried to wake him 
up by shaking him, and in the end had to give orders to the 
army himself. If this complaint is common among Chiefs 
of Staff and Generals, it perhaps accounts for some of the 
complaints which we hear so often that the civilian Minister 
is too inclined to interfere in military affairs in time of war. 


THE NEW MARTYROLOGY 


Vie des Martyrs. By Grorces,;DunameL. Mercure de 
France. 3fr. 50c. 


“I must ask all you gentlemen who have meetings and 
talk about the causes of the war and the means of ending it, 
who discuss attrition and man-power and the bases of 
society in the future—I must ask you to excuse me for not 
giving my opinion on these weighty subjects: what with 
poor wretched Grégoire and his wounds, I am really too 
busy.” It is a good thing that there are men like M. Duhamel, 
who are too busy with the poor Grégoires, the Toms and 
Dicks and Harrys of the war, to have time for talk among 
the politicians. 

In this book of outstanding excellence even among French 
war-literature, M. Duhamel has shown what map-making, 
however necessary, costs; what attrition, however un- 
avoidable, means when translated into concrete fact, into 
tortured flesh and blood. In his capacity as a doctor he 
has seen in Champagne, in Artois, in the shambles of Verdun, 
all that the war could show of horror and desolation. He has 
known with a peculiar and terrible intimacy the many 
hundreds of martyrs who have passed through his charge. 
Each one of them has been his friend. ‘“ My fingers have 
probed deep into his wounded flesh and his blood has wetted 
them, which is a strong bond between two men.” 

He has known them all, has sympathised with them, has 
understood them. Grégoire, for instance, was a difficult 
case ; he was not what is called abonblessé. He had not that 
special grace which nature alone can give and which enables 
aman to bear pain ; he was a coward in the face of suffering ; 
it was not his fault. There was his companion Auger, who 
could always show a cheerful smile, who was so very much a 
bon blessé that the ladies who visited the hospital and talked 
to him could go away with the soothing impression that 
“the country is well guarded, the soldiers are brave. and 
that wounds and mutilations are, to be sure, a serious 
matter but not insupportable.” But M. Duhamel warns 
them. There is no special merit in being kind and generous 
to Auger ; he gives them more than they can ever give him 

- confidence and peace of mind and self-satisfaction for 
a few cigarettes and chocolates. They should go and talk 
to Grégoire, sullen as a dying beast in his corner ; Grégoire, 
who is not a fount of comfort, who can give them nothing in 
return but his pain. “ It is easy to have pity for Auger, who 
has no need of it. It is hard to feel for Grégoire, but none 
the less how pitiable he is ! ” 

Happily, they are mostly bons blessés, the heroes of this 
martyrology. They bear the unbearable as well as it is 
humanly possible to do. And how much they have to bear ! 

Léglise, the boy who is brought in with both legs shattered, 
has to be persuaded to sacrifice first one and then the other 
in order to preserve the life that he himself feels he does not 
want. Had he the right to ask Léglise to live? Was the 


mutilated life of a cripple worth the living? This is the 
question that torments the doctor. A certain instinctive, 
irrational hope assures him that it is. Events prove him 
right ; Léglise survives, in body only half a man, but in 
spirit whole and serene. Unlike Léglise, Mercier came into 
hospital full of hope. They would be able, he felt sure, to 
patch up his broken body, and life henceforth would be happy 
or at least different from the forty years of incessant labour 
and poverty which up to that time had constituted his life. 
But Mercier died—painfully, as he had lived. 

Without sentimentality, with no touch of melodramatic 
and unnecessary horror, but truthfully and with a penetra- 
ting sympathy, M.Duhamel has written this series of martyrs’ 
lives and deaths. He has written with a sympathy which is 
a profound admiration and love, but he realises too agonisingly 
well how little sympathy can do. Sympathy can touch the 
mind and bring it at least a little comfort. But the pain 
of the martyrs is outside of the mind and beyond its control. 
In intense physical pain is body’s completest triumph over 
mind. If a certain amount of pain purges and purifies, too 
much of it brutalises, narrows a man down to an island- 
point of suffering flesh. “In spite of every protestation 
of sympathy,” says M. Duhamel, “a human being must 
always bear his fleshly suffering in solitude. That is what 
makes war possible.” The mind can divert itself with a 
variety of thoughts . .. with the problems of attrition 
and man-power and so forth. The body when it suffers is an 
integral whole of pain. It suffers apart from the mind, and 
there is no possibility of spiritual interpenetration by which 
others can help to bear its suffering. There is no real 
sympathy ; the sympathiser does not and cannot suffer in 
the same way. He is on a different plane. 

There is only one consolation, only one possible excuse. 
M. Duhamel finds it walking in the hospital graveyard. It 
is a melancholy cemetery where all the graves are of young 
men. “ Their names may be read on the hundred little 
jostling crosses that seem all day long to repeat in silent 
chorus, ‘There is something more precious than life ; 
there is something more necessary than life—there must be, 
because we stand here.’ ”” There must be ; but it is a tribute 
to the terrible power of M. Duhamel’s book that it makes 
one doubt for a time whether, after all, there is. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Herefordshire. By G. W. Wapr, D.D., and J. H. Wane, M.A. 
Methuen. 3s. net. 


Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire. By H. W. Mackin, M.A. 
Methuen. 3s. net. 

Our English counties, rich as they are in interest, are none too well 
provided with guides for the use of the large and increasing body of 
tourists who have an intelligent appreciation of the story and the 
charm of their own country. We therefore welcome these additions 
to the excellent series of ‘* Little Guides” which has already estab- 
lished a reputation for concise completeness, supplying more informa- 
tion within the compass of a handy pocket volume than any other 
guide-books with which we are acquainted. This is attained by the 
omission of those facile and tiresome expatiations on scenic beauty 
and romantic associations which encumber the modern “ gossipy ”’ 
guide. The function of a guide-book is to give topographical, ar- 
chological and architectural information, the essential requirement 
of which is that it shall be accurate and not diffuse. This is admirably 
done by the volumes before us. The reader supplies his own romantic 
meditations. Alphabetically arranged for ease of reference, and with 
separate chapters on the history, climate, physical features, etc., of 
each of the counties, we get something approaching the ** regional 
survey ” demanded by the most modern school of sociology, together 
with a faithful record of the places of interest so numerous in all three 
counties—the Norman Church at Rowlstone with its singular and rich 
decoration, the curious example of Celtic influence on Norman work 
exhibited in Kilpeck Church, the wonder of the chalice and the ball- 
flower ornamentation of Leominster, the ancient bridge of St. Ives, 
the High Street of Godmanchester. The two districts afford some 
typical contrasts : Herefordshire with its hop-fields and hills, its Cavalier 
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traditions and its turbulent border history ; Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
donshire with their flat meadow and fenlands, their piety, Puritanism 
and philanthropy (exemplified in Bunyan, Cromwell, and Howard), 
and their fat agricultural life. Yet both districts are characteristically 
English in their comely little towns, which seem forever brooding 
over their past ; and both are unspoilt by modern industrial develop- 
ments, so that probably in no part of England can so satisfying a feeling 
of rural seclusion and repose be experienced as in the valleys of the 
Wye and the Ouse. 

We unreservedly commend these books for practical use. The 
maps and illustrations are adequate. The index to the Bedfordshire 
and Huntingdonshire volume might have been more carefully revised, 
but with this exception, so far as we have been able to test them, 
faults both of omission and commission are lacking. 


THE CITY 
()*: of the financial features of the week has been the 


big fall in the Scandinavian exchanges. In normal 

times the equivalent of the pound sterling is 18.159 
Danish, Norwegian, or Swedish kroner. The rates now 
quoted in Copenhagen, Christiania, and Stockholm respec- 
tively are about 15.85, 15.50, and 14.35 kroner. It is not to 
be supposed that the Scandinavian countries have more 
money invested in the United Kingdom than we have in 
those countrics (even after allowing for the fact that we have 
sold back to them a large amount of our investments there), 
and it is to be assumed, therefore, that this great apprecia- 
tion of Scandinavian currencies is due to the fact that the 
current of trade is nearly all one way—i.e., that we are im- 
porting from those countries more than we are shipping to 
them. The result on the price of some Scandinavian 
securities quoted in London is such as to call for an explana- 
tion. At the present time the Swedish Government 3} per 
cent. Loan of 1880 can be sold in London for over £106 per 
£100 of stock. The reason is that these Bonds, while issued 
in denominations of £100 and upwards, are payable not only 
in London but also in Sweden, both as regards interest and 
capital, and in the latter country at the normal rate of 
18.159 kroner to the £, so that Swedish purchasers, who 
can obtain a pound for about 14.35 kroner, can afford to pay 
the price named in sterling, and even then be acquiring the 
Bonds at a lower cost to them in Swedish currency than the 
ruling quotation in Stockholm. This interchangeability of 
currency at fixed rates is a common feature of Government, 
semi-Government, and some Municipal Bonds, and it also 
exists in the case of the Bonds of some companies, particu- 
larly American and Canadian; but it seldom applies to 
shares, although many shares of American and Canadian 
companies quoted in London are in the denomination of 
dollars, dividends being also paid in dollars. It is note- 
worthy that the United States, which during the first two 
years of war was able to import large amounts of gold from 
Europe, is now exporting gold freely, not on account of 
purchases from abroad, for the American Government is not 
buying much of foreign countries, but because it is, to some 
extent, financing its Allies’ purchases abroad. As a result 
some of the neutral exchanges are becoming unfavourable 
to the United States, and quite a considerable amount of 
gold continues to be exported from America to Japan. 


* * * 


The boom in the United States in the shares of armament 
companies has now subsided, but there are indications of a 
coming boom in aeroplane stocks. According to a letter 
received from that country, the word is being passed round : 
“If you are unable to enlist as a flyer, buy some aeroplane 
stocks. The danger is about equal.” The two principal 
American companies in this branch are the Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motor Company and the Wright-Martin Aircraft Cor- 
poration, the stocks of which are actively dealt in. Both of 
these companies were incorporated so recently as 1916, and 





since April last nine new companies have been formed for 
the purpose of constructing aeroplanes. Well-informed 
American correspondents express the opinion that many of 
the motor-car companies are likely to turn to the manufac- 
ture of aeroplane engines, but they are doubtful as to the 
profits, for whilst on the foreign orders for munitions 
American manufacturers were practically able to name their 
own prices, the American Government now fixes its own 
prices on its orders. People there, however, are just as 
confident in the commercial future of the aeroplane as are 
authorities in this country. It is interesting to note, by the 
way, that in the numerous lectures that are given, and the 
articles that are written in the United Kingdom dealing with 
the future in which aerial mail services are foreshadowed, 
the Government is mentioned only as the provider of 
subsidies. Never a word is uttered as to the Government 
itself organising and operating such services. No doubt 
there is a great future for commercial flying, but investors 
will find it a safer policy not to pin their faith to any par- 
ticular make of machine or engine. 


* x * 


The recent record Vote of Credit and Mr. Bonar Law’s and 
Mr. McKenna’s speeches in connection therewith, have 
seriously perturbed people in the City as to the financial 
position, and it is about time, too. The only consolation one 
hears expressed is that the position in Germany must be 
worse, but that is not going to render any easier the payment 
of the increased Income Tax which Mr. McKenna fore- 
shadowed as inevitable. People are now beginning to see 
that those wealthy people and companies who subscribed for 
the 4 per cent. War Loan, which is immune from Income 
Tax, were not foolish, and that Loan now stands at a 
premium of 2} per cent., whilst the 5 per cent. Loan stands 
at a small discount—namely, 948, as against an issued price 
of 95. 

* * * 

Enemy-owned undertakings are still being sold by the 
Public Trustee, and the past week has seen the purchase by 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
Ltd., of the Hamburg-Amerika premises in Cockspur Street, 
and the sale by auction of the largest enemy-owned property 
in value thus far disposed of—in fact, it is said that the 
final bid is the largest sum that has ever been paid at an 
auction sale on the London Mart. The property was a 
parcel of about 61,000 £1 Preference Shares, 185,000 £1 
Ordinary Shares, and 186,000 Ordinary Shares with 10s. 
paid in the Pacific Phosphate Company, Ltd. The Company 
owns concessions over deposits of phosphate in certain 
islands in the Pacific, one concession in respect of Ocean 
Island being granted by the British Government, and other 
concessions being given by the German Government. 
People acquainted with the business tell me that the 
phosphate deposits worked by the Company are extremely 
valuable, being of exceptionally high quality and very 
extensive, the principal difficulty being scarcity of tonnage. 
This makes it all the more interesting that the purchaser, 
after spirited bidding, should have been a syndicate the 
principal partner in which is the shipping firm of Elder, 
Dempster and Co., Ltd., which secured the shares for 
£575,000. This price, which, it is estimated, after allowing 
for the Preference Shares, represents about £2 per fully paid 
Ordinary Share, is rather high for a share which at present 
pays dividends at the rate of only 7} per cent. per annum, 
but with the demand for manures of this description that 
will be in evidence after the war, it may well prove to be a 
very good purchase. There will, however, be some pretty 
financial problems at the Peace settlement between the 
belligerent Powers—or afterwards, between each Govern- 
ment and its subjects whose properties have been disposed 
of by the enemy. Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY, LTD. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of Furness, Withy and Company 
(Ltd.) was held at Liverpool on Saturday. The Right Honourable Lord 
Furness presided, and moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Since the last meeting, said the chairman, the shipping industry had 
passed through an eventful year. It would be seen that the profits, 
including the balance brought forward, and after providing for excess 
profits duty, amount to /1,182,845. The usual half-yearly dividend 
on the Preference shares had been paid on November rst, 1916, and 
three quarterly dividends on the Ordinary shares at 10 per cent. per 
annum, free of income-tax, had also been distributed, leaving an avail- 
able balance of {1,004,720. Of this balance the directors had trans- 
ferred £350,000 to depreciation account, and had augmented the trades 
contingencies fund by £200,000, bringing this special reserve to £700,000, 
and the total reserves of the company to {1,500,000. The directors 
recommend the payment of a bonus of 10 per cent., free of income-tax, 
on the Ordinary share capital for the past twelve months, representing 
a total distribution for the year of 20 per cent., free of income-tax. It 
was proposed to appropriate a further {40,000 for division amongst the 
masters, officers, and engineers of the fleet on the termination of the war. 

In regard to the general outlook, the shipping industry had been sub- 
jected to very drastic changes. The excess profits tax had been raised 
from 6o per cent. to 80 per cent., but the shipping industry alone had 
been singled out to be deprived of the sound and commercially healthy 
Budget provision which afforded relief where profits fell below the pre- 
war level. Practically all ocean-going tonnage had been requisitioned 
at Blue Book rates of hire, and it was certain that this remuneration 
would not leave a profit equal to the pre-war average. 

Further, the Ministry of Shipping had been given power to withdraw 
tonnage from any trade, and apply it to those routes on which it can best 
serve immediate war purposes. This was only as it should be, and no 
one would dispute that the first function of shipping at the present time 
was to serve the national needs; but the fact remained ened pe pn 
injury was being done to its future. When that time arrived and ship- 
owners again looked to the trades which they had vacated and which 
represent the result of their past enterprise, thrift, and determination, 
they would find them occupied by foreign lines, and we should then 
have to consider the strength of the latter’s entrenchments and their 
own power to recover that which they had sacrificed. 

Mr. F. W. Lewis, in seconding the motion, said serious as was the 
future outlook for the British shipping industry, the recent legislation 
should have one effect, and that was to finally dispose of the assertions 
of profiteering which had been made against the British shipowning 
industry. When the proper time came, they would do their best to 
re-establish the British shipping trades which had suffered owing to 
the war. Too much importance should not be attached to the amount 
of the liquid assets disclosed in the balance-sheet, because that was 
more or less in the nature of dormant capital, which would do very little 
more than replace the assets that have been lost. The business with 
which they were connected was not an ephemeral one, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. It was part, and an important part, of an industry 
which was necessary for the maintenance of our national position. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 





TYPEWRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS, and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 

ists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 











PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Positions vacant or wanted, articles for sale, announcements of 
— meetings, are inserted at a charge of sixpence per line. 
ducational advertisements, public appointments, eightpence per line. 


DOPTION. — Bright, healthy boy, 2} years, complete surrender, 
without consideration, to refined home.—Box 303, New Statesman, 10, Great 
Queen street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


ENTLEWOMAN, well educated, having a thorough knowledge 
of French, German, and Dutch, able to do shorthand and typewriting. used to the 
care of girls, seeks Position of responsibility and trust; good references.—Box 

304, THe New Statesman, 10, Great Queen-street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 





RESH VEGETABLES FROM THE GROWER.—The Misses 

ALLEn-Brown, The Violet Nurseries, Henfield, Sussex, will send a selection of 

fresh Vegetables—Potatoes, Peas, Beans, Lettuce, Tomatoes, Carrots, Cucumbers. 
Cabbage, etc.—on receipt of a postal order for 6s. and upwards. Market prices 
Carriage free. Supplies will be sent regularly once or twice a week as desired 





PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 
SUMMER MEETING for the discussion of the Problems of 


Reconstraction—Social, Economic, Educational, and International—will be held 
at the Hampstead Garden Suburb, from August 3rd to August 17th. Opening Ad- 
dress by the Right Hon. the Earl of Crewe. Full particulars and prospectus from 
the Secretary, Miss M. Botpen, The Institute, Central Square, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W. 4. 
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MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 
EDUCATED WOMEN WANTED FOR TRAINING. 


The Ministry of Munitions invites applications from 
women of education for training in Engineering Work 
involving accuracy and a certain degree of skill. There 
are many openings in Aircraft and other Factories doing 
urgent Government Work. 

Applicants should be between the ages of 18 and 35, 
not less than 5ft. 2ins. in height, and of good physique. 

Maintenance grants are payable during training and 
railway fares allowed to those living at a distance. 
Lists of suitable lodgings are available. 

For further information and forms of application 
apply to :— 

LONDON (Five Centres), Ministry of Munitions, Training 
Section, 6 Whitehall Gardens, S.W.1. 

GILLINGHAM Technical Institute, R. Wills, Esq., Principal, 2 
Military Road, Chatham. 

PORTSMOUTH Municipal Technical College, Oliver Freeman, 
Esq., Principal, Municipal Technical College, Portsmouth. 

READING University College, H. Maryon, Esq., Secretary, 
University College, Reading. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS Technical School, Dr. J. Lister, Principal 
Technical School, Tunbridge Wells. 





























UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FAcuLTIES.— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 


ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES; 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
ScHOOLS OF 


ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1917. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 

Syllabuses with fall information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent on 
application to the Secretary of the University. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 

(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College, A residential College provid- 
ing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes prepara- 
tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the London University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Science, Languag Math tics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
The New Term begins September 22nd. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries. and loan fund 
5 ad tae on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston Road, 

ambridge. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).— Principal, 

Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Studentsare prepared for the Arts and Science 

Degrees of the University. of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma in 
Theology. Fees—Resident from £90a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas a year. A 
certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50a year are offered for competition at 
an ination held lly in May. Next Session begins October 3rd.—For Calendar 
and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, 
N.W. 3. 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : Mr. 

Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan Fund, 
apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Science, and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar, post free from Registrar. 








EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, _ 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
"T RAINING Scheme and Lecture Centre for Teachers and Social 


Workers. Preparation of teachers for pioneer and experimental work in schools. 
Special courses for experienced teachers. Training of social workers for the 
educational werk connected with clubs and other adult associations. Hon. Dean: Mrs. 
Macxenzir, M.A. Tutor: Miss MARGARET Fropsnam, BSc. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
St. John's Wood, N.W. 
HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL will be opened as an 
experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
Open-air Classes, to include Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing,’ Music Appre- 
ciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art. Gardening, Cookery, Fine 
Laundry, Handicrafts. The School opens September 20th. Apply for Prospectus to 
Miss K. Manvitte, Leinster House, 2, Leinster Gardens, W. 2. 
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INGHOLT SCHOOL, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 





Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
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Alliance and 


World Politics 


A Course of Six Lectures to be given 
at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 
Garden, on Fridays at 8.30 p.m., 
beginning 26th October, 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw, Sir H. H. 
Johnston, Mr. Graham Wallas and 
Mr. 


26 Oct. 


23 Nov. 


30 Nov. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course or for each 
As the accommodation is limited, pre- 


THE BRITANNIC ALLIANCE AND ITS 
CONSTITUENT FEDERATIONS. 


Sidney Webb, 


PROGRAMME. 


Lecturer : Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE COLOURED RACES 


COMMONWEALTH. 
Lecturer: Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, 


G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


HEREDITY AND DEMOCRACY. 
Lecturer : Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


Lecturer: Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE 


Lecturer: 
THE RECONCILIATION OF UNIFOR- 


PASSING OF 
Mr. GRAHAM WALLAS. 


MITY WITH DIVERSITY. 
Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 


lecture separately. 


ference will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole 
course. Applications for single tickets will therefore be re- 
served until 18th October, 1917, when the remaining seats 
will be allotted according to priority of application. 

The price of tickets will be, for numbered 
stalls, one guinea for the course of six, or fi 
single lecture ; for back and gallery seats (numbered), half- 
a-guinea for the course, or half-a-crown for a single lecture. 
There will be a few unnumbered seats, price five shillings for 
the course, or (without guarantee of a seat) one shilling for a 


single lecture. 


The whole of the receipts after paying for the hall, printing 
and postage will be devoted to the educational and research 
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and 


work of the Fabian Society. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 


25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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